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THE MEDITERRANEAN BASE 


Every nation has its own way of making war. Even when the Germans 
are not preparing a specific war, they will always think in terms of attack. 
To say that they are an aggressor nation is not to pass a moral judgment 
but to register a fact. Germany is so situated that her only chance of 
winning a war is to take the offensive immediately and to maintain it 
until herfoes are beaten. This she must do for two reasons: she must, 
in the first place, try to win before her conflict with this or that opponent 
- or coalition of opponents become a universal conflict, and, in the second 
place, she must, if she has failed to prevent a local war from becoming a 

' world war, break through the encirclement which, if unbroken, must lead 
to her defeat. The German fear of encirclement is not as unreasonable | 
as it is usually supposed to be. The Germans must, because of their | 
central situation, always endeavour to avert every conceivable encircling : 
coalition, whether by peaceful means or by war. 

The Germans, therefore, always will, because they always must, take 
the offensive, whether that offensive be political, or military, or both. 
' That is why their wars are always planned for in advance. For final 
victory they depend, and must depend, on their initial striking power. If 
they were to remain on the defensive, they would lose every chance of 
victory, for they would be encircled and blockaded and have war on at 
least two fronts—that is to say, the essential conditions of a German 
defeat would be fulfilled. 

If their initial offensive or series of offensives, has failed, they must 
pass from the offensive to the defensive, not in the hope of imposing a 
‘German peace,’ for that hope, if entertained at all, will have become 
illusory, but of securing terms that will at least leave the foundations 
of their armed might undestroyed. They will endeavour to prolong 
hostilities until the enemy is induced by losses, by war-weariness, and 
perhaps by internal disunity to negotiate a compromise. If they cannot 
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win the war, they will try to win the peace. That is their way out, and, 
for them, the only right way. 
The English, with their immensely long overseas communications, 


their vast and scattered Empire, and their highly vulnerable island realm, . 


must think initially in terms of the general defensive. Whereas the 
Germans are able to concentrate their full initial strength on one of 
their two main fronts, the English can never concentrate their initial 
strength at all, for they will always have an indefinite number of fronts. 
They may, indeed they must, take the offensive at the earliest possible 
moment, but their main initial preoccupation must be defensive. Only 
when the enemy is held everywhere can they pass from the general 
defensive to the general offensive. This way of making war is the 
opposite of the German, and is, for them, the only right way. 

A nation that can only be attacked on two fronts and must always 
take the initial offensive on one of them will always go to war with a 
definite plan and a clear strategic conception. Its initial task is simple. 
A nation that can be attacked on an indefinite number of fronts and 
must defend all of them, is condemned to strategic empiricism. It may, 
indeed it must, have many plans—but it cannot have only one plan. 

As the war goes on and the initial offensive of the enemy is seen to 
fail, he will again and again be faced by alternatives, and his one plan 
will be succeeded by other plans that will follow one another in ever 

increasing number, until there is no plan at all, except the desperate, 
empirical defence of the strategic frontiers. 

While Germany’s task grows more complex the task of Great Britain 
and her Allies grows more simple. The Germans, having begun the war 
with a central strategic conception, willend it without one. Great Britain 
and her Allies, on the other hand, having begun the war without one, will 
end it with one—provided she has entrusted the central conduct of the 
war to able men, for no strategic conception is generated spontaneously 
in the heads of the unable. 

The Germans could not wage war the English way and the English 
could not wage it the German way. There is strength and weakness in 
either way. If the initial plan goes wrong and successive plans also fail, 
it will be necessary to fall back on a resolute empiricism. But initial 
empiricism will never win the war. If it has been successful in holding 
the enemy, however vast the territories he has overrun and however long 
and tenuous the fronts, it will be necessary to work towards a general 
plan for closing in upon him, a plan which must culminate in the final, 
decisive concentration. 

There will be a point when the German and English ways intersect, 
as it were: when the Germans pass from planning to empiricism and the 
English from empiricism to a general strategic plan. That point is the 
turning point of the war. Towards that point we have now begun to 
move. 

According to reasonable expectation Germany will lose her Second 
World War. This, we are convinced, is the belief of most neutral 
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observers, and we have little doubt that the German High Command and 
even Hitler himself are being driven towards the same conclusion. We 
are convinced that the war with Germany will be very hard, but that 
it may be short, and that the war with Japan will not be so hard (as 
modern wars go) but very long. We are convinced that Germany can 
be defeated by the end of next year, though whether she will be defeated 
by then is another matter. It seems doubtful whether the defeat of 
Japan could be achieved in less than three or four years. 

A general strategic conception has begun to emerge amid the 
empiricism and the makeshift that have characterised the conduct of the 
- war as waged by Great Britain. Without such a conception the war will 

be won, if at all, at such a cost that the victors will be hardly less exhausted 
than the vanquished. They will then have neither the material nor the 
moral strength to determine the nature of the peace, and Europe will fall 
into a state of anarchy from which the Germans will be the first to recover, 
with the result that they will be the masters in the end. 

A sound strategic conception is needed to shorten the war, to win it 
with the smallest possible loss of life, and to make victory conclusive. 
Lives are inconceivably precious in this war—England will recover from 
material loss, however severe, but she will recover as little as France 
would have recovered from the massacre of the younger generation. 

England and the Empire should be deeply grateful to Marsha] Smuts, 
for his intervention in the conduct of the war during the Prime Minister’s 
recent visit to Egypt has clearly helped to endow British strategy with a 
certain singleness of purpose for which the time has long been overripe. 

‘According to Marshal Smuts— 


‘The most vital theatre of this war is the Mediterranean base, and we 
cannot win the war without clearing that base . . . we shall continue to 
clear the shores of the Mediterranean. When this is done, the end will not be 


far off.’ 
(Address given in Pretoria, v. The Times, September 9th, 1942.) 


As far as we are aware, Marshal Smuts is the first of the Allied leaders 
who conceives of the Mediterranean not merely as a sea that is vital to the 
maintenance of British maritime security and of Imperial communications, 
but as a base. A base for what? For offensive operations against the 
enemy, not on the African continent only, but also on the European main- 
land. And when Marshal Smuts says that when this base and its shores 
—not merely the southern shores—have been closed, the end will not be 
far off, he is talking in terms of sound strategy. 

Except for General Wavell, whose removal from the principal Pee 
of war was and still is a national and imperial calamity, Marshal Smuts 
would seem to be the only Allied Jeader or commander who has a 
clear strategic conception that is adequate to the magnitude and the 
complexity of this war. The Prime Minister is above all empirical. His 
strategic ideas are often sound, sometimes brilliant—that they have so - 
often failed does not detract from their original merit. They are suited 
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to this or that situation, this or that campaign, but they are not con- 
ceived as part of an organic whole and to be dominated by a single 
strategic purpose. The reason, it would seem, is that the Prime Minister’s 
greatness—and he certainly has greatness—is not of a political order. 
All the great masters of strategy—Philip of Macedon, Alexander, Cesar, 
Hannibal, Cromwell, Frederick of Prussia, Napoleon, Clausewitz—have 
had political genius. Without political genius there is no such thing as 
military genius, for it is indeed true that war is the continuation of 
politics by other means. All serious war, in fact, is politics, although all 
politics is not war. 

No man with political greatness would surround himself by nonentities 
as the Prime Minister has done (the mediocrity of all save two or three 
members of his Cabinet is altogether devastating). Hitler raises men 
to the highest places regardless of anything except their ability. One 
need only contrast the treatment of Wavell with that of Rommel to be 
grievously aware of the difference between the English and the German 
practice to-day. It is doubtful whether in any other country at war 
there are so many men of ability, insight, judgment and character who 
are eating their hearts out with unmerited frustration as there are in 
England. 

The Prime Minister’s greatness is very human. It lies in a sure and 
rapid perception of what is in the minds and hearts of his own country- 
men. His speech, when France had fallen and England resolved to fight 
on alone, had greatness, though not as epoch-making as his flatterers 
pretend, for England would have fought on alone in any case. But his 
speech when Russia became a belligerent was an action of swift insight 
_ and resolute decision in so far as it immediately united the nation on an 
issue which had for more than twenty years been the cause of deep, and 
apparently incurable, disunity. No other man in England could have 
made that speech, and it is on the home front, not on the battle front, and 
not in foreign affairs that the Prime Minister.can best serve the common 
cause. Even’on the home front his task is that of.a popular leader— 
he is a leader rather than a statesman. His insight is always into the 
human situation rather than into the political situation. 

For the first time since the war began, the plain truth has been stated 
by a voice that commands the respect of all. Egypt is the geographical 
centre of the strategic conception that has begun to emerge. After 
the Atlantic the Mediterranean is by far the most important theatre 
of war. The Battle of Egypt is the most important that has been 
fought since the Battle of Britain two years ago. That it can be fought 
with a fair prospect of success, we owe to the Russians. It is as certain 
as anything can be certain in war that the Germans would, after the 
capture of Crete, have been able to overrun Egypt with little difficulty, if 
they had not preferred to turn against Russia, and if Russia had not 
proved to be so formidable an opponent. In defending Stalingrad so 
' stubbornly, the Russians are defending Egypt. No doubt, if the Ger- 
mans succeed in establishing themselves along the Volga line and are 
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able to disengage some of the divisions that have been operating in 
Russia, they will move against Egypt in force. 

If they win the Battle of Egypt it does not follow that they will win 
the war. But the war will, in that event, be much prolonged, victory 
will be achieved at far greater cost and will, perhaps, be inconclusive. 
But if Egypt is held, then the turning point in the war will have come. 
The enemy will have been contained at last and it will be possible to 
begin those offensive operations which must culminate on the European 
mainland if coficlusive victory is to be achieved. 

The defence of Egypt is the most important task that confronts the 
Allies to-day, after the defence of the British Isles (which are also being © 

‘defended on the Volga). To expel the enemy from Northern Africa and to 
recover the unchallengeable command of the Mediterranean is the most 
important task of to-morrow. When that task has been achieved, and 
only then, the invasion of the European mainland by the Allied forces, 
that is to say, the establishment of a ‘ second front’ can be prepared. 

It has been said that as there are many fronts already, so the term 
‘second front’ can have no meaning. It is true that its meaning has been 
falsified, because it has become the slogan of a political movement,* but 
it has a definite meaning nevertheless. The Germans are as formidable 
on the defensive as they are on the offensive. When they are on the 
defensive and surrounded by a foe superior in numbers and in resources, 
as they must be in every world-war, it is to their advantage to operate on 
one front only, and that one as short as possible. At present there is only 
one front on the European mainland, the Russian front. The Germans 
cannot be defeated conclusively except on the European mainland. The 
Russians, although they have been formidable far beyond expectation on 

_ the defensive, have shown less capacity for the offensive. The losses 
suffered by the Germans in Russia have brought their final defeat much 
_ nearer, in this war as in the last. But the far greater losses suffered by 
the Russians and their unfavourable strategic situation, now that they 
have been thrown back so far eastward, allow little or no hope that the 
Germans will be defeated in Russia. Our one war-aim, the surrender 
of the German army, navy, and air force, and the Allied occupation of 
Berlin can only be achieved by offensive operations on the non-Russian 
European mainland, that is to say, by establishing a ‘second front.’ 
Indeed, without a ‘ second front ’ the war cannot be won at all but must 
end in a stalemate, or a negotiated peace, which would leave Germany with 
the foundations of her armed might unbroken and, therefore, the greatest 
military power in Europe. Indeed, any negotiated peace, any com- 

* This movement for a ‘second front’ (‘in the west’) is being promoted by the Com- 
munist Party, by Lord Beaverbrook, by several members of the Labour Party, by several 
stunt-journalists, with the help of innumerable bills, posters, and pamphlets and of the 
New Statesman and Nation, of the Tribune, and other journals of the Left, as well as in 
numerous usually well-attended meetings. It is part of the movement which we have 
termed ‘ bloodless Fascism ’ or ‘ Fascism of the Left.’ It has little to do with the war 
itself. It is exploiting the war as a means to its own ends, Those ends are power and 
office in this country. In our opinion it is a sinister phenomenon. 

Vou. CXXXII—No. 788 a* 
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promise, even if it deprived Germany of the non-German territories she 
has occupied, would, in a last analysis, be an Allied defeat and would 
lead to the Third World War. 

If the Allies command the Mediterranean, south-eastern Europe can, 
in time, be opened to invasion. The innumerable islands in the Augean 
and the Adriatic and the deeply indented and rocky nature of the 
immensely long eastern and middle Mediterranean coast-line are un- 
favourable to defence and therefore favourable to invasion. Even now, 
the Germans and Italians have been unable to subdue those Jugoslavian 
districts which, by reason of their mountainous character, cannot easily 
be overrun by armoured divisions. The hero-patriot Mihailovic and his 
chetniks, the Serb, Croat, and Slovene partisans, and a generally rebellious 
population, are even now engaging some thirty of the enemy’s divisions. 
Most of those who inhabit the territories that extend from the Aigean 
to the German border are not only filled with hatred of the Germans 
but are burning—and organised—to take up arms against them. 

An Allied invasion of Western Europe might compel the Germans 


to withdraw forces from Russia and from south-eastern Europe, but . 


Germany’s western defences are immensely powerful, both by nature 
and by artifice. Perhaps they are impregnable and the attempt to take 
them by assault might mean losses incurred in vain and comparable with 
those suffered on the Somme and at Passchendaele in the last war. But 
in the south-east, Germany is extremely vulnerable, in a political and 
economic, as well as in a strategic, sense. Indeed, if the Allies are able 
to establish themselves in south-eastern Europe, Germany’s doom is 
certain—and can be achieved with relatively little loss. 

Even if the Allies were to reach the Western German frontier, or the 


whole length of the Rhine itself, the Germans, if they held the vast 


hinterland of eastern and south-eastern Europe and had the use of its 
immense resources, might still be able to prolong the war in the expecta- 
tion that weariness, strain and heavy losses would create a popular move- 
ment in favour of a negotiated peace throughout the Allied countries, 
especially Great Britain. But long before the Allied armies reached the 
German south-eastern border, the Germans would have to sue for terms. 

Germany can live without western Europe, but she cannot live, still 
less fight, without eastern and south-eastern Europe. The road to 
victory is from Cairo to Berlin. 

Tue Eprtor. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF INSTABILITY 


AFTER a certain number of people have been clubbed over the head with 
rubber truncheons and have suffered the destruction or expropriation of 
their property, their compatriots or co-religionists tend to postpone 
factory extensions and cast around for Swiss banks where money can be 
safely left on deposit, even if no interest is paid but a commission actually 
charged for its custody. The elephant, wrote the babu, is a noble animal, 
but when annoyed he does not. The same is true of the peasant. After 
tanks have overrun his growing crops several times and the soldiery. have 
indulged in their requisitioning he becomes sulky, devours his corn seed 
and ceases production for the market. There are two intellectual 
anproaches to the:situation arising out of this decline in economic activity. 
One is to damn all hooliganism and to advocate police measures. The 
other is to elaborate a theory of failing investment in the modern world, 
to back it up with the demonstration that the failure has been manifest 
for the past seventy years, to argue that it was inherent in the system of 
free enterprise from the start, and to imply that Adam Smith would have 
been the first to recognise this, if synthetic rubber, fluorescent lighting 
and sulphanilamide had been invented in his time. 

It is this second approach which has characterised economic dis- 
cussion in the twenty years of the inter-bellum period. Economists, like 
other people, tend to favour the ingenious rather than the simple explana- 
tion, and a few prefer to be brilliant rather than right. It is moreover 
difficult to be coldbloodedly objective on these social issues, and to sit 
back and tell the human race that it has asked for trouble and got it. 
Nevertheless the patent fact is that the world indulged in a bloody and 
devastating war in 1914, and subsequently suffered from political con- 
vulsions which made it impossible for the economic system, indeed for 
any economic system, to function smoothly. True, the consequent 
economic disturbances provoked in their turn further political upheavals, 
and the final outcome was a renewed plunge into war. But it is a gross 
abuse of historic diagnosis to start with the economic convulsions. This 
is important, because most of the planning for the post-war period 
assumes that political stability waits upon economic stability, whereas 
the exact contrary is the case. 

After the first World War, a few sensible people put in a plea for 
tranquillity, or normalcy as it was called in the U.S.A. ; and a fine bout 
of jeering this provoked, and still provokes, in some circles. What we 
got instead was a state of affairs in which Mr. J. L. Garvin and others like 
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him, were able to announce the sounding of the trumpets of the Apocalypse 
every other Sunday.! When people read that the die is about to be cast, 
and the Rubicon to be crossed; that the cloud-capped towers, yea all 
which we inherit, may dissolve before the next week end, it is not sur- 
prising that the Monday morning correspondence of the brokers contains 
more selling than buying orders. Towards the end of the inter-bellum 
period the Stock Exchanges of the world used to suspend all markings, 
and new issues were postponed, pending a speech by Hitler. The effect 
on economists and social historians was to send them scuttling to 
re-examine the foundations of their science. Historically this revision 
confirmed the thesis that grandfather, who worked at the same job for 
forty years and ate beefsteak up to the last, died in 1912 of malnutrition 
resulting from the instability of the nineteenth-century economic system. 
Theoretically it led to demonstrations that if anyone dropped a half- 
crown accidentally down a drain, the failure of the Central Bank to offset 
this by an immediate expansion of the fiduciary issue set up a cumulative 
process of deflation which ended in everyone falling out of employment. 
The blame for our discontents was transferred from war and political 
disorder to the peace system itself. In a recent speech to the Engineering 
Industries Association, Sir William Beveridge declared that unemploy- 
ment had been abolished twice in the lives of most of us—in this war and 
in the last war. The News-Chronicle seized on this to remark ‘ What a 
commentary on our failure in the past to measure up to the social needs 
of the community. So ill-planned was our industrial organisation after 
the First World War that for twenty years—in a community that was 
under-housed, under-nourished and under-educated—unemployment 
averaged something like 15 per cent.’ Now this is equivalent to going 
about with a splitting headache between two big drunks and moaning : 
‘ This is what comes of being sober.’ Nobody is better qualified than Sir 
William Beveridge to demonstrate that unemployment was not the major 
social problem before 1914, and nobody has done more than Sir William 
to devise the appropriate measures for dealing with the degree of un- 
employment which emerges in a peaceful period such as characterised the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. But Sir William gave hostages 
to the extremist planners by declaring ‘ Private enterprise at private risk 
is a good ship and a ship that has brought us far. But it is a ship for fair 
weather and open seas.’ These nautical metaphors are picturesque, but 
they remain metaphors. As someone has rudely pointed out, when 
ministers and publicists talk about the Ship of State and babble at large 
about charts, compass and steering gear, drifting on a lee shore or sailing 
for the blessed isles, the only metaphor that has any application in the 
end relates to the bilge. Sir William is talking in terms of natural hazards, 
but fools have capsized boats on the Serpentine. We are concerned here 
with man-made mischief, and when has a period of political tranquillity 
not coincided with a fair degree of prosperity ? Confronted with a 


1 Curiously enough on the one occasion when they did sound, namely after Munich, 
Mr. Garvin mistook the noise for the cooing of doves. 
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natural disaster mankind rolls up its sleeves, spits on its hands, and clears 
up the mess in a miraculously short period. The modern higher criticism 
makes this a matter of reproach. It is now fashionable to denounce the 
London citizenry of 1666 because they did not wait for expert adminis- 
trative advice on central heating and indirect lighting nor ascertain from 
the nearest bishop the layout required by the inevitable advent of mech- 
anical road transport. The proof is that their crazy reconstruction only 
lasted another 270 years, and that the jerry-built structures collapsed as 
soon as a few thousand-pound bombs dropped on them. However, at 
this moment a Russian economic philosopher, ruefully contemplating the 
havoc of war, is writing a paper for the Communist Engineering Academy, 
arguing that the Soviet Ship of State is a good ship which has brought 
them far. ‘But it is a ship for fair weather and open seas. For the ice- 
bound straits of war and for finding a way out of them something sturdier 
is needed, a free enterprise Fram not a Communist clipper. If anyone 
objects to this at the meeting he will be denounced as an old-fashioned, 
reactionary anti-kulak, and will probably wake up next morning in 
different surroundings. 

Political stability like virtue has no news value. At school I was 
taught that the Romans established themselves in Britain in a.D. 43 and 
departed in a.pD. 410. The bare additional information that they left 
nothing but a few road tracks and broken mosaic pavements gave an 
impression of blankness which was in striking contrast with the lively 
piracy of the Saxons and Danes. Years after it dawned on me that the 
occupation represented 400 years of tranquil and ordered civilisation. 
The Victorian epoch is now synonymous with antimacassars and slums, 
and if a grudging admission is made of the rise in the standard of living, 
this is only conceded as a happy fluke. The secret of nineteenth-century 
economic development was that people over the greater part of the world 
were able to get up in the morning, haul on their clothes, and go out to 
reduce the scarcity of something, undistracted by the mountebankeries 
of politics. In these circumstances the Douglas credit system would 
have worked, let alone the gold standard. Look up the indices of prices 
or of Consols and see how often they were moved 1 per cent. or one- 
sixteenth by the bellowing of a statesman. Even murder was left to 
private enterprise, and the Victorian age depended for its sensations on 
the sporadic contributions of humble assassins—and none of these 
affected the Bank rate. What persons in their fifties remember any 
public event of 1900-1914 as well as they recall the exploits of Crippen # 
A major disappointment of my boyhood was a stay with an old ship’s 
engineer who had sailed the world for fifty years. I expected a week of 
Treasure Island stories, but the old gentleman was too polite to bore a 
guest with shop. Life on the seven seas was a pedestrian affair, with 
shipwrecks a routine matter of cabling to the owners and handing over 
to the salvage people. But his life had not been uneventful. He had 
come up to London in the year in which Muller had committed the murder 
in the train, and for a week I was regaled with the full details down to 
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the cutaway hat. So dependent was the pre-1914 world on this form of 
diversion from the daily round and common task, that the cavalier who 
drowned six brides in a bath, and was only cured of the habit in 1916, 
drove the first Great War off the front page, at least in the Sunday 
papers. Now the State has taken over the murder business, and on a 
wholesale, not a retail scale. What the world needs for the next fifty 
years is Pax—a Pax Britannica or Americana or Anglo-Americana, or best 
of all a Universal Pax, but it must be Pax. The notion that planning can 
offset political instability is a delusion. Once the boat has been rocked 
alarmingly it will not be the Beveridges, the Keyneses and the Hulls who 
will be called in. It will be the politician who can sell the Volkswagen on 
deferred delivery, or make a society obsessed by pink elephants think it 
is seeing blue eagles. This mountebankery will be followed by charlatanry 
and then by filibustering, and the world will stagger from expedient to 
expedient until the crash occurs again. My prescription for the post-war 
problem is that anyone who raises his voice in public life above con- 
versational level should be clubbed into silence. The process should be 
performed more in sorrow than in anger, and no indignities should be 
inflicted on the corpse. 
G. L. Schwartz. 
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THE REALM OF STRATEGY 


In older days we conceived the act of war as coming under two heads : strategy 
and tactics, the former, broadly speaking, the planning of a campaign or 
major battle, the latter the conduct of a battle and of its incidental engage- 
ments. War was the province of the soldier, and when he had been allotted 
his mission it was considered wise to interfere with him as little as possible. 
The Chinese strategist, Suntzu, a master of war over 2,000 years ago, wrote : 

Now a prince may embarrass his army in three ways, namely: Ignorant that the army 
in the field should not advance, to order it to go forward; or ignorant that the army 
should not retreat, order it to retire. This is to tie the army as with a string. 

Ignorant of military affairs, to rule the armies in the same way as the state. This is to 
perplex the soldiers. 

Ignorant of the situation of the army, to settle its dispositions. This is to fill the soldiers 
with distrust. 


In many respects this remains a wise warning to-day. But as war entailed 
more and more the organisation of the resources of the belligerent, as it came 
to be waged in factories and laboratories, in tilth and pastures, in banks and 
stock exchanges, as well as on land, at sea, and more recently in the air, the 


functions of ‘ the prince’ or of the central government obviously increased in 
importance and impinged upon those of the commander-in-chief, while the 
great war-lords, Fredericks and Napoleons, passed away, so that there remained 
no commander-in-chief in a pesition to govern the highest realm. For this 
realm of military policy the terms ‘grand strategy’ or ‘higher strategy’ 
came to be used. At the outset of a war, at various intervals in its course, and 
in some instances throughout, the state exercises the control which can proceed 
from it alone. It makes its choice of theatres of war, if a choice should exist ; 
distributes its forces among them, if there should be several ; and co-ordinates 
the activities of the various commanders-in-chief, through the medium of a 
war ministry, a combined supreme command, or a committee of the chiefs of 
the staff. 

The next realm is that of strategy, the affair of the commander-in-chief. 
‘ Strategy ’ comes from the Greek word strategos, which means general. Plan- 
ning, the selection of objectives, the movement of forces prior to the launch . 
of the attack, the disposal of reserves, the use made of victory, and the minimis- 
ing of defeat, belong to the province of strategy. ‘ We create a situation which 
promises victory,’ says the Chinese captain just quoted. ‘The theatre of the 
war is the province of strategy,’ says Hamley, ‘ while the field of battle is the . 
province of tactics.’ ‘ Strategy,’ says Clausewitz, in a definition which includes 
grand strategy or military policy, ‘forms the plan of the war, maps out the 
proposed course of the different campaigns which compose the war, and regu- 
lates the battles to be fought in each. ’ 

If strategy be ‘ the art of war,’ tactics is the art of fighting. Tactics begin 
where strategy ends, though it is not easy to mark the point. In the Waterloo 
campaign Napoleon conducted a tactical operation against the Prussians at 
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Ligny, while Ney conducted another against the British and Dutch-Belgians 
at Quatre Bras. Napoleon, however, was trying to destroy his immediate 
opponent while, under the Emperor’s directions, Ney contained his. This was 
clearly a strategic operation, and the general situation of the two battles 
viewed as one is strategic. Again, when in 1914, the German right wing was 
advancing with the object of wheeling round Paris and enveloping the French 
left, it was carrying out a strategic operation, though it engaged in a series of 
actions, such as Mons, Le Cateau, and the Ourcg, which formed tactical inci- 
dents within the strategic whole. ° 

There is no need to search for further examples. As a matter of theory 
Clausewitz has said the final word, which from him carries conviction. As so 
often, when one is fumbling with an idea one finds it expressed by the great 
philosopher of war with a magisterial power which admits of no dispute. 


In strategy [he tells us] there is no victory. On the one hand, strategic success is 
successful preparation of tactical victory. On the other hand strategic success lies in 
making use of the victory gained. [And again]: Strategy must go with the army to the 
field in order to arrange details on the spot and to make those modifications in the general 
. plan which constantly become necessary in war. Strategy can therefore never take its 
hand from the work for a moment. 


The uninstructed and the romantically minded are bewitched by the 
splendour of strategy, which indeed covers almost all that kindles the imagina- 
tion of the ordinary man in the conduct of war. Strategy, it appears to those 
onlookers, is the province of the virtuoso, tactics that of the artisan. Hannibal’s 
drawing of Flaminius from his entrenchments into the gigantic and terrible 
ambush of Lake Trasimene; the forced march of Claudius Nero to the 
Metaurus ; Marlborough’s brilliant move from the Rhine to the Danube before 
the Battle of Blenheim; Napoleon’s passage of the Alps in the Marengo 
Campaign, his envelopment of Mack at Ulm, and his planning of the Waterloo 
Campaign ; and in modern times the final offensives of Allenby in Palestine 
and of Franchet d’Espérey in the Balkans—all these are indeed the concep- 
tions of genius. Yet it is to be noted that the Metaurus was a desperate battle, 
that Blenheim hung in the balance, that Napoleon came near to losing Marengo 
and did lose Waterloo, and that the victory of Franchet d’Espérey depended 
upon @ magnificent feat of arms in breaking the hostile front amid precipitous 
mountains. Tactics, and often sheer hard slogging, must nearly always decide 
what strategy has projected, and the success of a strategic operation must as a 
rule depend upon a tactical success. 

The latest evidence in no way refutes these lessons of the distant and recent 
* past. The German sickle-thrust to the Channel Ports in 1940 was worthy to 
be ranked with most of the instances given. It exploited to the full the pos- 
sibilities of new weapons. It shore through the communications of the British 
Expeditionary Force with its Atlantic bases. It cut off that force, with the 
French Army of the North and the Belgian Army, from the main French 
Armies. It compelled the Belgian Army to lay down its arms. It drove the 
B.E.F. into the sea, with the loss of its equipment. It captured a large propor- 
tion of the French contingent and left the remainder no choice but to embark 
also. Yet the operation, with its narrow corridor into which it was possible 
to move only a handful of mobile infantry to guard the flanks, depended wholly 
for success upon keeping that corridor open. On the map, studied during its 
course, it appeared extremely adventurous. If a French counter-offensive 
from the south or a double counter-offensive from north and south simul- 
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taneously had cut the corridor the Germans would have suffered a disaster. 
Here strategy, in fact, was based on the belief that the Germans could outfight 
the French, as they did. 

Again, while the annals of warfare do indeed contain many great strategic 
conceptions which are the fruits of a pure and rarefied genius, it must not be 
forgotten that in the vast majority of cases strategy comes down to the correct 
choice out of a very few possible alternatives. It is not often that a commander 
who fails to follow the best course has not considered it. Far more often he has 
considered it and rejected it in error, through misjudgment, want of imagina- 
tion to apprehend its full advantages, want of boldness, want of an operational 
or an administrative staff skilful enough to smooth out its difficulties. In 
some cases he may have been right where he has seemed wrong, and the course 
may not, after all, have been the best on account of weaknesses in the material 
at his disposal. Some students of the First World War consider that the 
strategic sense of the Austrian Conrad von Hotzendorff was superior to that 
of nearly all his contemporaries. It availed him little ; indeed, his ambitious 
schemes broke the fragile instrument, the Army of the Dual Monarchy, with 
which he attempted to carry them out. 

War is, indeed, as Napoleon said, ‘all execution.’ Where the opposing 
forces are fairly well matched in morale, numbers, and weapons, victory will 
most often go to the side whose tactical leadership from top to bottom is the 
better. Toa very large extent strategy is shrewdness and common sense backed 
by experience, professional knowledge of weapons, staff.work which can 
accurately estimate and control movement, a grip of the problems of supply 
and maintenance—the technical-material side which is as important in military® 
affairs as in great industrial undertakings—and an appreciation of the time 
factor. And that last in its turn can only be correct if founded upon these 
other requisites of a sound strategic conception. 

The primary aim in war is the destruction of the main forces of the enemy. 
That can seldom be attained without strategic as well as tactical offensive. 
The object of the strategic offensive is to fall upon the enemy at the chosen 
point by surprise. Strategic offensive can indeed be combined with tactical 
defensive. The combination was exploited by some of the crabbed but skilful 
Spanish commanders of the great age of Spain’s military power, and notably 
by Parma in his campaign against Henry IV of France. It was employed with 
brilliant results by Wellington in Spain. But it is generally a forced choice— 
with Parma because he could not afford to lose a man more than necessary in a 
secondary war, with Wellington because he generally faced superior numbers 
even on the battlefield and always superior combinations in the theatre. 
Parma never achieved an absolute decision, and Wellington spent painful 
years in reaching one. It is impossible to extract from such a method the full 
value of the initiative or of surprise, to select the opponent’s weak point and 
fall upon it with superior strength. And, never let it be forgotten, success at 
one point in an offensive usually produces general success, at least for a phase, 
and allows risks to be taken subsequently. Victory feeds itself. The enemy is 
kept in a state of uncertainty and deprived of the time necessary to take counter- 
action which on paper seems obvious. The moral effect upon the army and the 
nation is also heightened by the strategic offensive, and the reverse is likewise 
true. 

It is obvious that commanders of armed forces would always prefer the 
offensive to the defensive with all its latent advantages. Why do they so 
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often stand on the defensive ? Why is one side or the other generally on the 
defensive ? For, let us note in passing, true battles of encounter of the type of 
Eckmuhl, when both commanders are equally anxious to attack, are com- 
paratively rare. The most common reason is that one side is the weaker, and 
so decides to exploit the negative virtues of what Clausewitz calls ‘ the stronger 
form of war.’ Such weakness may be relative as regards time, as when the 
Germans stood on the defensive in France in 1939 until they had disposed of 
Poland, with every intention of taking the offensive when they were ready. 
Even if the defender has no positive hope of attaining superior strength, he 
may hope, Micawber-like, for something to turn up: unexpected allies may 
appear or his opponent may make grievous errors, in which case the defender, 
in the words of Clausewitz, reaps what he has not sown. Is there a better 
instance of this than that of Britain in the Second World War? In the great 
majority of circumstances ‘the fundamental idea behind the strategic defen- 
sive is to remedy an unfavourable situation by husbanding our own forces 
whilst those of the enemy are more rapidly consumed in the attack.’ Yet 
the best commonly to be expected from the strategic defensive is gain of 
time, avoidance of defeat, deferment of a decision. Victory does not bestow 
her prizes upon it. 

The attempts which have been made by certain writers on strategy to make 
it into an exact science governed by rigid rules and mathematical formule is 
bound to fail. Jomini was the greatest culprit in this respect, but it is unfair 
to allege that he looked upon all war from this point of view. He had seen too 
much of war; indeed it may be said that most of the great theorists, Clause- 
witz, Jomini, von der Goltz, Foch—though all his theory was produced before 
he had seen war—were admirable practical soldiers, while Schlieffen and 
Hamley had experienced active service. Jomini, indeed, was responsible for 
the memorable saying that ‘ war, far from being an exact science, is a terrifying 
and passionate drama.’ But strategy itself he did conceive as a matter of 
principles, of lines, and of angles. Hamley, too, is pregnant with rules such as 
that when two armies are mancuvring against each other the one whose com- 
munications are the more immediately threatened will abandon the initiative 
and conform to the movements of his adversary. But there the human element 
comes in. If the commander of the outmancuvred army be a Cromwell or a 
Timoshenko, he will not necessarily so conform. 

Is there then any profit in study on these lines ? It is suggested that there 
may be a great deal, if it be borne in mind that, in the words of a modern mili- 
tary writer, Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, ‘ geometrical strategic ideas are but 
details of the art of war, which should be as fluid as any other art.’ In fact, 
these details constantly resolve themselves into common sense, but common 
sense of a sort which does not come of its own accord. When it has been 
imparted it gives the soldier a surer and quicker apprehension of the medium 
in which he works. 

When, in the month of October, 1895, the future Marshal Foch stood up 
to deliver the first of his celebrated lectures, he began by reminding his hearers 
that the words Ecole de Guerre were inscribed upon the building ‘in which they 
were assembled. Was there not, he asked them, something strange at first 
sight in the association of the words ‘ school’ and ‘ war’? War was a form of 
activity exercised amidst danger, violence, brutality, and the terror inspired 
by them, a terror heightened by an equally prominent characteristic, that of 
the unexpected. Study was another form of activity, which demanded calm, 
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method, reflection, reason, Could the two be linked? In other words, could 
war be taught ? : 

The best answer to that question is that war can be taught as much as, 
and no more than, any other art. Teaching, practical experience, and natural 
talent have all their parts to play in the formation of a commander. The self- 
taught soldier has undoubtedly existed, but so has the self-taught painter, 
and few have pretended that it is useless to study the art of painting. The 
natural genius among soldiers has been comparatively rare. The observant 
and well-read Cardinal de Retz could recall but three who had held high com- 
mand, and could think of no warmer praise for his contemporary, the Grand 
Condé, than to account him one of this remarkable trio. ‘ Monsieur le Prince,’ 
he wrote, ‘ was born a captain, and that has never happened but to him, to 
Cesar and to Spinola; he is the equal of the first and the superior of the 
second.’ « 

The most decisive argument in favour of the study of war is that employed 
by Foch in his own answer. The precise form of a future battle, he remarked, 
might not be a fruitful subject for study, but in war one did what one could 
to apply what one knew. In order to be able to do a little it was necessary to 
know much and to know it well. If there were no such thing as a science of 
war, there were theories of war founded upon history, and they could be 
taught. In fact, he ended by brushing aside the question, as one which on 
examination would be found to be in the nature of hair-splitting. ‘We will 
not return to it,’ he said, ‘for you and I are all of us in a school.’ We are all 
of us indeed in a school where we can sit at the feet of many different teachers, 
not only the experts who instruct us how to act, but also the duffers from whom 
we can learn what to avoid. i 

Most of these strategic ideas have to do with the means by which an army 
is supplied, that is the relation between the army, its ‘line’ or ‘lines of 
communication,’ and its ‘ base.’ Now, while much that is exaggerated and over- 
theoretical has been written on this subject, it is a fact founded upon wide 
historical evidence that an army which fights at right angles to its line or lines 
of communication and maintains touch with its base does not risk such a 
disaster as an army which fights parallel to its line of communication, or in 
the technical phrase ‘ forms front to a flank.’ If both sides do so the risks are 
equal. This is certainly common sense when it is pointed out. Suppose the 
Blue Army forms front to a flank, while the Red Army fights roughly at right 
angles to its lines of communication, these dispositions have not the slightest 
effect upon the chances of victory. But they have a vast effect upon the 
consequences of victory. The Blue Army if defeated is driven right off its lines 
of communication; if the Red Army is worsted it falls back along them. 
This may only be a setback, whereas the other case will be a rout. 

Similar considerations affect the respective advantages of what are called 
interior and exterior lines, which have been the subject of so much contro- 
versial writing. Let us say that the Red Army is facing two Blue Armies 
each inferior to it in numbers and both together superior. Obviously if it 
attacks one suddenly before the other can join it, there is a better chance of 
defeating both piecemeal than if the two are allowed to unite. The Red com- 
mander-in-chief will probably seek to contain Blue-2 with a covering force 
while he attacks Blue-1, but it is just possible that distance itself will provide 
a sufficient obstacle to Blue-2’s advance. That is a matter of correct appre- 
ciation of the time factor. But there is something still more important from 
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the Red commander-in-chief’s point of view, that is, extreme mobility and 
resolution : mobility to get quickly to grips with Blue-1, resolution to over- 
whelm Blue-1, and resolution also not to overestimate the frantic appeals 
which are likely to come from the commander of the detachment containing 
Blue-2. 

It is likewise not redundant or pedantic on the part of the theorist to point 
out the advantage of striking at the inner flanks of the separated armies. The 
last thing desirable is that one should be driven towards the other. Their 
object must be to unite, and the only occasions on which they are likely to be 
caught apart and dealt with separately is when they have put off effecting a 
junction until too late. Nor must it be assumed that there are inherent advan- 
tages in operating on interior lines which in certain circumstances cannot be 
counter-balanced by exterior lines. The latter, with superior numbers on their 
side, are likely to- prove successful in the long run if properly conducted, and 
they have produced overwhelming decisions in lightning campaigns. But 
operations on exterior lines with inferior numbers must always be extremely 
risky. Where they have led to great victories, as in East Africa in 1941, it 
has generally been against forces of inferior quality and sluggish disposition. 

A purely frontal attack is certain to be expensive even to the victor unless 
his troops are overwhelmingly superior in quality or armament. Hence the 
efforts to reach one or both of the enemy’s flanks or even to reach his rear, in 
the latter case combining the advantage of a flank attack with that of cutting 
his line of communication. At first sight simultaneous attack on both flanks, 
leading to complete envelopment, would appear preferable to the turning of one 
flank. It is indeed more effective if the strength of the attacker suffices, but 
it would be in the majority of cases wiser to turn one flank and make sure of 
victory than to attempt double envelopment of a hard-fighting enemy who might 
retaliate by breaking the centre. The classic example of double envelopment 
is of course Cannz, which inspired the plan of Graf Schlieffen for the invasion 
of France, a plan carried out in a modified form in 1914. But the Schlieffen 
plan failed. 

Again, the neophyte may imagine that the ideal procedure would be to 
march straight round the enemy’s flank and get astride his communications. 
Such strategy was indeed employed on occasion as late as the eighteenth 
century, but it would serve only against an army which could be relied upo'> 
submit tamely to the process, and even then it might lead to a disaster.. The 
principle of Napoleon was to fix the enemy first with a fighting advanced guard 
which might amount to a fourth or even a third of his whole force, and when 
such a body was commanded by a Lannes he could be confident that it would 
not let go its grip while he carried through his manoeuvre. One striking example 
of a lieutenant of Napoleon’s who should have known his system but failed to 
carry it out, and attempted instead to take what the neophyte might suppose 
to be the best course, is provided by Marmont at the Battle of Salamanca 
on the bank of the Tormes. Striving to cut Wellington off from Portugal, 
he outmancuvred and outmarched him. But he made no effort to pin him 
down, as Napoleon would have done, and when he made a slip Wellington 
was able to take advantage of it in all confidence. ‘ Mon cher Alava, Marmont 
est perdu.’ The French were beaten and the threat to Wellington’s communica- 
tions was brought to an end. 

‘On ne maneuvre qu’autour dun point fixe,’ one of the most famous but 
also one of the most cryptic of the dicta of Napoleon, comes into play in cir- 
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cumstances like these. When, as was most commonly the case with him, the 
point about which the mancuvre was to be effected was the main body of the 
hostile army, it was necessary that that point should remain fixed. Napoleon 
took care that this was done, so that his foe was deprived of full liberty of 
action. His advanced troops, clinging to the enemy like a barb, formed a 
pivot on which the rest of the army could mancwuvre. Marmont at Salamanca 
displayed considerable strategic skill, but he manwuvred about a point which 
was not fixed. He left Wellington full liberty of action, and he paid the 
penalty, being driven back on Burgos. But the vanquished did not suffer 
ruin, and the victor came off by no means unscathed. It was not long before 
Marmont was back on the Tormes on Wellington’s heels. 

. | With the advent of vast national armies numbered by millions the turning 
of a flank tends to become impossible. In the First World War nearly all the 
principal fronts became continuous from sea to sea or frontier. Strategy then 
concerned itself with efforts to cut off one ally from another, to break through 
at one point and roll up a proportion of the front, to paralyse communications 
by thrusting towards vital rail or road centres, unless some special situation 
such as the simultaneous invasion of Rumania from two quarters presented 
itself. In the Second World War such strategy has also been exploited. In 
Russia, where the spaces are immense and the natural strategic features few, 
the Germans instituted the strategy of double envelopment of sections of the 
front without regard to flanks or country. In theory such operations must be 
dreadfully hazardous because the claws of the pincers have no natural protec- 
tion whatever and are open to counter-attack from the enemy’s forces outside 

‘the enveloped section. And indeed they may have to meet such a counter- 
attack in practice. Yet the Germans often proved that their judgment was 
correct when they calculated that the speed and violence of the double thrust 
and the loss and confusion which it caused in the enemy’s array would in 
themselves provide protection. It is no easy matter even to consolidate a 
a front thus assailed, still less to mount an adequate counter-offensive with 
defeated and depleted forces. ‘A beaten army is no longer in the hands of its 
general,’ said the Archduke Charles, thus voicing one of the profound truths 
about warfare, obvious in itself to a child, but constantly overlooked by 
instructed critics. 

Such an attack is seldom likely to be executed, however, if there exists a 
barrier like a frontier, a mountain, or a great sheet of water which will provide 
the means for a genuine flank attack. The obvious way for one man to attack 
another is not to walk straight towards him and attempt to deal him a blow 
from the front, but to come up on one side of him or even get behind him and 
strike before he is fully prepared ; and this is as true of two armies as of two 
single men. So much for strategy which seeks only a successful assault. We 
carry the analogy further if we suppose that the single opponent on a path 
or road, along which his son comes every evening with a can of cold tea and a 
haversack full of food for the next day. It may then pay the attacker to 
intercept these supplies, causing the adversary either to go back to seek for 
more or to go hungry if he continues on his way. 

Yet to place oneself astride the enemy’s communications may be a risky 
affair even if he is also engaged frontally ; indeed even after he has been well 
beaten and compelled to retreat. After their heavy defeat at Dresden in 1813, 
@ great part of the Allies were retreating into Bohemia by the road across the 
Erzgebirge from Dippoldiswalda towards Toplice. Napoleon ordered Van- 
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damme to move across the mountains by a route further east to Kulm and 
intercept the beaten army as it emerged. Naturally the Emperor had ordered 
the pursuit to be pressed, but, sick and weary, he went back to Dresden. One 
Austrian Corps, under Kleist, hard pressed by Saint-Cyr and finding the route 
congested, took another road east of it. It was a bad mountain track, but he 
struggled along, and when night fell found himself clear of the pursuit. After 
a short halt he pushed forward again and suddenly appeared in rear of Van- 
damme, who was in the act of attacking the head’of the main body. The corps 
of Vandamme was destroyed and most of the fruits of Dresden were lost. A 
few weeks later the boot was on the other leg. At Leipzig Napoleon had suffered 
a disaster even greater than that which he had inflicted at Dresden and was 
making for the Rhine. It was virtually a flight, and his quondam allies, the 
Bavarians, who had gone over to the enemy, thought this a good opportunity 
to throw themselves across his path at Hanau. The French went over them 
like a steam-roller. 

To bring, by surprise, mobility or a combination of both, the greatest pos- 
sible strength to bear at the chosen time and at the chosen place, having 
provided so far as it be practicable that the enemy will not have assembled 
superior forces at the place in question : that is the essence of strategy. It will 
not commonly be found that the choice of the place represents the greatest 
problem. A far greater share is nearly always to be found in the actual accom- 
plishment of the moves or mancuvres. They depend primarily on the skill of 
the commander, the technical accomplishment of the staff, and the mobility 
of the army. That last, again, depends upon its organisation—the quality 
and number of the vehicles, the equipment and training of the services of 
supply and maintenance, the discipline and training of the troops themselves. 
Strategy is not sorcery any more than it is geometry, though the skilful 
strategist sometimes seems to mesmerise his slower-witted opponent. It is 
intelligence, foresight, and organisation in planning allied with competence 
and execution. The few precepts which have been outlined in these pages, 
the few comments on the balance of the advantage and disadvantage in certain 
situations and certain courses of action are neither spells nor rigid rules. They 
serve their purpose if they provide a mental background to actualities. 


Cyri FALts. 


Postscript. Few readers are likely to be acquainted with Suntzu, whose 
sayings are available in English only in a book published before the First 
World War. He was a professional general and military adviser, who 
hawked the secrets of victory to one prince after another. On one occasion, 
when he had a tactical manceuvre to explain, the prince lent him the ladies 
of the court for the purpose. The leader of one side disobeyed orders and 
was condemned to death. As she was the prince’s favourite wife, he 
thought this rather hard and demurred strongly. Suntzu pointed out that 
here was a flagrant example of the political interference which he had been 
trying to eradicate. The tale goes that the sentence was duly carried out. 


C. F. 





ITALIAN FASCISM: A RETROSPECT 


Tue ‘ Fascist epoch’ of Italian history, which began with the ‘ March 
on Rome’ of October 1922, has had a run of twenty years. It cannot 
possibly be understood without an appreciation of the different part 
which Parliament and Democracy played in the Italian War of 1915-18 
from that which they played in the British and French war policy. The 
Parliamentary parties and leaders of England and France had given the 
lead to those nations when they went to war in 1914. The elected Parlia- 
ment of Italy owned as its leader an anti-interventionist politician, 
Giovanni Giolitti. Since the turn of. the century he had been the un- 
challenged master of Italian politics, holding the Premiership permanently 
except when he saw fit to make a brief withdrawal. He had withdrawn 
in that manner in spring 1914, leaving the stage to a minor figure, Salandra, 
who, though tinged slightly with academic nationalism, was by no one 
expected to strike out a policy of his own. Should Salandra exceed his 
powers, Giolitti was ready to dislodge him at any moment. Géiolitti 
prepared to do this in spring 1915, in order to stabilise the policy of 
neutrality. But to his astonishment that mild scion of an aggressive and 
acquisitive dynasty, Victor Emmanuel III, fortified by the strong 
pressure of Anglo-French diplomacy and cheered to the echo by a motley 
minority of ambitious officers, generously enthusiastic democrats and 
revolutionary syndicalists, defied Parliament, refused to call Giolitti, con- 
firmed Salandra in office and gave countenance to rioting and terrorism 
directed against the leader of Parliament and his friends, stage-managed 
by the artist-demagogue d’Annunzio with the help of—among others— 
the nihilistic syndicalist journalist, B. Mussolini. The Parliamentarians 
cravenly capitulated when Giolitti fled for safety to his native Piedmont. 
It was this frightened assembly, of whom the great majority, in May 
1915, had publicly supported Giolitti and neutrality, which had to find 
Ministers to serve the King through three travailed years of war. And 
Giolitti’s spell having been once broken, no leader ever again succeeded 
in making of the Parliament a respected national council. The country 
came to expect some novel system in place of this ghostly survival. 
There was a general assumption that the novel system would be 
inspired by the ideals of freedom and humanity which Italy since 
1860 had always publicly expressed, but which Giolitti was held to have 
betrayed. 

The revolt against Giolitti had the support of men like the veteran 
Socialist leader, Leonida Bissolati, who fought in the ranks in advanced 
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middle age for a cause which he deemed to be that of humanity: Giovanni 
Amendola, a philosophic liberal who later defied the Mussolinian 
tyranny and paid with his life: Guglielmo Ferrero who, when the war 
was won, plunged from popularity and fame into an obscure exile (in which 
he has just died), and Gaetano Salvemini who is still living and active in 
exile. It was through the medium of such men’s language that England 
chiefly learned of Italy’s purposes in the war years. What for obvious 
reasons was glossed over, was the fact that the noble Liberalism of such 
men, who were the educators and spokesmen of a generation of sensitive 
and cultivated volunteer officers, was but one component in a pro-war 
bloc in which were associated also a group of hard-faced nationalists and 
a sect—whose services they had drawn upon—of terroristic subversives. 
Few Englishmen understood that since ‘ interventionism ’ had destroyed 
the sort of Parliamentarism by which Giolitti had kept the country quiet. 
enough to allow of a rapidly expanding prosperity, the field was evidently 
open for new men and methods. Some Italians, who on that account had 
been against the war, were full of forebodings: more confident spirits 
judged that leadership of a higher and more truly liberal order would 
emerge from the circles which bore the moral responsibility of the war 
and had the credit of the victory. The failure of any such new movement 
_ to arise in strength from among the group which had given to Italy’s war 
the significance of a great Italian contribution to the freedom of Europe 
left Italy in the unhealthy condition whence Fascism sprang. 


I 


THREE Scuoots oF 1915 War Arms 


From 1915 until the end of the war the stress of Italian politics was 
broadly the following : Morally still unreconciled to the war there remained 
certain great groupings which would have backed Givlitti and neutrality 
but for the King’s initiative and the intimidation unleashed in its support 
by d’Annunzio. These were the bulk of the Socialist Party, with its 
Trade Union connections ; the clericals ; and the caucus of the Liberal 
Party (a shadowy entity, containing the inner reality of Giolitti’s faction). 
Bearing the responsibility for the war were the Court ; detached Liberal 
politicians ; a radical and republican current considered by its enemies 
to be the tool of freemasonry ; the towering artist-demagogue d’ Annunnzio ; 
and a wing of the Socialists tending to terroristic subversion. This 
heterogeneous war party included at least three schools of interpreters 
of Italy’s war. These conflicting purposes were blinked at by Italy’s 
Allies, helped by the fact that the dazzling rhetorician d’Annunzio 
succeeded in trumpeting the slogans of all of them. 

Detached politicians like Salandra and Sonnino viewed it as a 
war for dynastic and national aggrandisement, and to this view the 
Court at least partially adhered. For this first school there was no 
Italian quarrel against Germany, and, in fact,-Italy remained for a 
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year technically at peace with Germany during her war against Austria. 
The notion of Italy ultimately taking Austria’s place as Germany’s 
brilliant second was by no means wholly absent from this school’s long- 
term policy. 

The radical-republican school interpreted the war in an utterly 
contrary sense as Italy’s full adherence, at long last, to the cause of 
European progress through democracy as exemplified mainly in the 
electoral institutions of Britain and France, which were regarded as 
relatively healthy. Italian parliamentarism 4 la Giolitti was condemned 
in one breath with the German chancellorial régime. The war signified 
a break with disguised authoritarianism at home and with the taint of 
aggressiveness in foreign policy. It was this school which provided for 
the English public ample evidence of Italy’s selfless intentions. As a 
corollary to its idealism, this school was able also to proclaim Italy’s 
alliance with all the nations struggling for their right of self-determination, 
and specially with the Yugoslavs, in their effort to rise, as Mazzini had 
foreseen, to a sister nation across the Adriatic. The Freemasons, with 
their international connections, were later credited with an extraordinary 
importance in this policy. Some importance they were likely to have in 
a country where Garibaldi had professed freemasonry. That the influence 
was large or sinister has not been proved. 

The third school had for its spokesman B. Mussolini, the thirty-years- 
old expulsee from official Socialism. Its view of the. war was that the 
bigger the bloodshed and violence the surer must be the triumph of 
Revolution over feudal, capitalistic, and parliamentary rottenness. It 
could, of course, assume milder tones on due occasion. The doctrine 
differed from Lenin’s, in that Lenin proposed a Communistic reorganisa- 
tionof a nation exhausted by defeat, while Mussolini looked for a starting- 
point in a nation exhausted by victory. This difference underlay all that 
happened ‘subsequently. At the moment of the disaster of Caporetto 
(which coincided precisely with the Bolsheviks’ cowp in Russia in October 
1917) another group of extremist Socialists in Italy espoused the cause 
of organising Revolution in Italy, as Lenin was doing in Russia, on the 
basis of defeat. Thus opened the struggle between the two groups of 
revolutionary Socialists, one banking upon defeat and the other upon 
victory. The mass of the Socialist Party, it will be remembered, was 
merely sulking in the background with the Ghandi-like slogan, in respect 
of the war, Ne aderire ne sabotare, neither for nor against. The Musso- 
linian sect was, of course, conjoined with the other two schools of inter- 
ventionists in bearing the responsibility for the war and the obligation to 
keep it going. An easily understandable duplicity thus shines forth in 
the earliest pronouncements and attitudes of what was about to become 
the nucleus of ‘ Fascismo.’ On the one hand the war is applauded as a 
mere preface to universal revolution : on the other hand, future Fascism 
opportunistically associates itself with the aims of the-nationalist and of 
the idealist schools against its own rival in the race towards revolution— 
against the speculators on defeat, the future ‘ Comunismo,’ 
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Ill 
Ecurpse oF LipERAL LEADERSHIP 


It is with the submergence of what has here been loosely termed the 
Radical-Republican, or idealistic school in Italian politics, that there 
opens out the new and shocking career of Italy, in its relevance for Great 
Britain, and for the United Nations whose policy is but the further 
development of the principles of the democratic Alliance against Germany 
a quarter century ago. For a few months the men who had promoted 
Italy’s entry into the four-years’ war in high enthusiasm for those 
principles, appeared to be capable of guiding Italy on lines of policy in 
harmony with them. It was certainly not they who controlled Italian 
diplomacy and strategy in 1915 and 1916. But they enjoyed a sharp rise 
in prestige at the end of 1917 when the gallant recovery of the Italian 
armies on the Piave, morally supported. by eleven Anglo-French divisions 
brought from France to stand in reserve, had forfended the overrunning 
of Venetia which seemed certain to follow upon Caporetto. Disaster had 
given way to a sentiment of recovery: yet in the light of a peril so 
narrowly avoided there was feverish scrutiny of the policy associated 
chiefly with the name of Sonnino which had led up to it. An element in 
that discredited policy was the dynastic or courtierly view that Italy’s 
interests demanded the conquest of certain at least of the home lands of 
the South Slavs. This Italian ambition had driven the South Slavs back 
into the arms of Hapsburg at a moment when Germany was detaching 
troops in support of that. Ally and when Italy was compelled to solicit 
Anglo-French help. 

By the energy, largely, of one of the noblest of Italian patriots, 
Giovanni Amendola, then Rome Editor of the Corriere della Sera, later 
Colonial Minister, niurdered by Fascists in 1926, an unofficial yet deeply 
committal meeting was held in Rome (the Convegno di Roma) in April 
1918, by which co-operation was established between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the national Yugoslav movement (and also the other insurgent 
nations of the Austrian Empire). Men of the stamp of Bissolati and 
Amendola held their moral position through the ensuing sudden victories 
and up to the preliminaries of peace. An index of their high prestige is 
that Mussolini found it opportune at the turn of 1918-19 to adopt their 
language almost in toto: he outdid all in his frantic applause to President 
Wilson and his principles until suddenly it was seen that there was no 
Wilsonian world for Italy, under the egis of democratic idealism, to take 
her place in. 

Among the apparently useless regrets which ‘British history will long 
betray—not useless, if the sentiment can stimulate us to future wisdom 
—is this: that at the moment of the peace no strong support went out 
from this country to those Italian elements whose vision of the meaning 
of the war harmonised with our own; or to put the matter in plainer 
terms, who desired, like ourselves, to close the era of wars and to con- 
tribute energetically to civilisation, spiritual and material, from the base 
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of Italy’s perfected national unity. It was then that the voice and 
example of British Liberalism could weigh in the balance of Italian 
political philosophy, and not later, when Italian policy had hardened into 
an illiberal shape. 

Wilson did indeed personally attempt to guide the Italian people 
towards his vision of a free and secure world; but the approach was 
blundering, and only did harm to those whe, like Bissolati, truly loved 
that ideal. The overthrow of the great inter-Allied supply system on 
the morrow of the Armistice in deference to the agitation of American 
and British commercialists ; the institution in Britain of an export duty 
on coal; these are examples of British insensitiveness which played into 
the hands of those in Italy who had an interest either in giving the Italian 
share in victory a perverted twist, or in proving that it had been no 
victory at all, but a confirmation of their own doctrine of appeasement 
towards Germany. 

A facade of vigorous democracy was erected in Italy by a sort of reflex 
response to international fashions. Manhood suffrage was now in force, 
the ‘ Liberals’ were a thin line at Montecitorio ; Socialist members of 
various grades were assembled by hundreds and Catholic Populars—a party 
which had suddenly arisen on the soil of confusion—by almost similar 
numbers. A combine of Socialists with Populars appeared to be the 
only, though awkward, way in which a new Government could be formed. 
Neither party, incidentally, had any particular interest in the victory, or 
—in the mass—viewed the late war aims otherwise than with knowing 
cynicism. It was one of their few common attitudes to the national 
history and destiny. The restless perplexity of the two mass parties 
encouraged the notion of collaboration. But the spokesmen of the demo- 
cratic strand in Italy’s war policy, who alone could have drawn a harmony 
of patriotic resolve out of the divergent doctrines and traditions—working 
class and peasant, free thinking and pious, red and black—had subsided 
in exhaustion and impotence. The two mass parties themselves produced 
no leadership to rise above their differences. 

The Socialists—apart from the Mussolinian group which was by now 
floating in isolation—were ranged in a series of groups each afraid of the 
one to its ‘ left’ and ready to join in decrying, as reactionary, that on its 
right. To the leftmost of these was the group which, in 1918, had specu- 
lated on defeat as the condition for a revolutionary upsurge of the 
exploited and the downtrodden. Fascinated and mastered by Lenin’s 
Russia, and satisfied that there had after all been no victory, the Com- 
munists (as they became), continued to preach the imminence of cata- 
clysm: to preach, and in a small, sporadic, highly irritating way to 
anticipate its conditions. Not to be left too far behind, the ‘ Maximalists ’ 
preached almost as much, the ‘ Unitarians ’ a little less, the ‘ Reformists ’ 
as little as they dared. On their side the Popular Catholics stretched out 
towards an extreme clerical wing cherishing dreams of a future like the 
remote past: Incompatible for co-operation as these two mass parties 
might seem, and each frightened of their own purists, it was from a 
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working agreement between similarly antipathetic parties that Cavour had 
conjured up his constitutional kingdom. But Cavour had felt England 
and France behind him. 


IV 
Fascists AND COMMUNISTS 


Since Caporetto the Musgolinian ex-Socialists, speculators on victory 
as a basis of revolution, had made, in the course of three years, singularly 
little advance towards their goal. Mussolini, turbulent son of the 
endemically poor and restless Romagna, had never known, perhaps, what 
Revolution might mean beyond its prime meaning as a rallying cry with 
which to gather a following. He had never been regarded as a political 
brain. At some stage in his post-wgr disappointment, it broke upon him 
that Revolution, for the purposes of one engaged in an irreparable feud 
with more successful revolutionaries, need mean no more than exter- 
minating those rival revolutionaries and setting fire to their works. A 
prolonged study of Mussolini’s life and utterances reveals an extraordinarily 
small residuum of enduring sympathies beneath the changing surface of 
attitudes which seem to be determined by the flow of external circum- 
stances. Of course, twenty years tenure of power in Italy has in itself 
constituted a stabilisation of circumstance ; at the age of sixty Mussolini 
may have lost his chameleontic faculties, and appears to have developed 
the sort of politics of which the seed lay deepest’in him. But until 
mature manhood, and even later, no attitude which subserved his zest 
for power seems to have been alien from him. He has made his mark 
with equal effectiveness in the character of a Spartacus and that of an 
Augustus. 

The very style of his vesture and ornaments as Fascist chieftain has 
varied from Montmartre to Bond Street, with a final swing to Potsdam, 
and in none has he appeared more ‘ himself’ than in any other. It is not 
fantastic to regard Mussolini’s later career as having been determined 
less by a political temperament than by his feuds as a Socialist against 
other Socialists, and by his zest’ for revenge against those who at any 
stage competed with him for the next step on the ladder to power. This 
is not to deny his brilliant intuitional and rhetorical gifts, or his per- 
sistence in mounting the ladder, a persistence so intense as to appear as 
the one certainty in the Italian political situation, so that the history of 
the country settled down into shape around it. 

It may have appeared for a moment in 1920, that those other 
extremists of Socialism who had speculated upon Italy’s defeat in war, 
would after all gain the fruits of power. Hereupon in the name of what 
divided him from them—his speculation upon victory—Mussolini raised 
his standard with new boldness. D’Annunzio had preceded him as the - 
prophet of a reign of disgruntled and embittered ex-combatants, but his 
artist’s versatility had led the poet into flirtations with the Communists 
as well. With Mussolini versatility has never been allowed to bubble 
up and interfere with the march to power. 
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There was never in Italy—as has been so widely believed here—a 
Communist era, to which Fascism put an end. There was an era of 
endless waiting for something new to turn up and fill the gap left by the 
overthrow of Giolittian parliamentarism. Strikes and the occupation of 
factories by workers were passing episodes in this nightmare of waiting. 
The heirs of the Liberal Risorgimento had not managed to fill it with a 
leadership in the name of a full and ripe democracy. The intellectual 
corps of Italy had defined in noble language Italy’s style for entering 
more fully into the Europe of humane philosophy, progressive science, 
and strengthening liberty. But those who had led Italy not only with 
words but (like Bissolati) with their bodies, into the war in such high 
moral spirits had found themselves isolated, exhausted and unhelped 
from without. They had proved to be no political force comparable with 
the corrupt but realistic parliamentarism which they had helped to over- 
throw. Their opponents, Giolittian, Socialist, and Clerical, had found no 
means of rebuilding a shattered equilibrium. The Communists also had 
been foiled in their expectation that they could treat Italy’s war as a 
gigantic disaster and mow down all their opponents in order to rebuild 
on Defeat. 

The only possible national leader would be one who should say ‘ All 
those high purposes and ideals which were pretended to be at the root of 
our war were indeed nonsense. The war was not what moral pedants 
believed or pretended. There was no era of true Italian democracy 
pending. And yet we stick up for the war. It was real life. Pious 
nonsense apart, it was fought for loot. We won it, though we took too little 
loot. But anyway we ex-combatants ,won it, and we, we alone are the 
Nation which knows what it wants and will get it.’ That was the voice of 
Fascism, raised in the eclipse of liberal courage, and following it Italy 
shook off the lethargy of frustration. 

The crudest display of appetite for power, divorced from civilising 
moral purpose, has a great deal to commend it over a listless disintegration. 
Fascism gained the response of those who, in millions, felt ‘ Let us put 
our chest out and claim the right to a future: not just wait and decay.’ 
Pretty well everybody with a profession or a property had come to feel 
that by 1922. The merchant who wanted to believe in next month when 
he laid in stocks for it: the farmer who wanted to believe in the next 
reaping season when he sowed, found a principle of faith in the Fascist 
affirmation of appetite. Great and good thoughts were at a discount, 
and the noblest Italians shrank back in distaste, but muscles and the lower 
brain were braced: and the lower brain is the dominating organ of a 
remarkable part of the hierarchy of any existing society. 


% C. J. S. Spriacs. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF PEACE 


In spite of the shortage of paper there is a frightening profusion of new 
books. Who could hope to read them all? Who could wish to do so ? 
Most of those that deal with the war and associated problems are simply 
journalism, given a brief and mostly undeserved reprieve. Of these, 
the most vivid are written by Americans, whose capacity for the bright 
reporting of facts is usually offset by their ignorance of the historic back- 
ground, so that, while they can tell us what has happened, they are 
usually quite at sea about what it means. A smaller and very different 
category of books goes beyond recording the facts to thinking about 
them, and the more significant of these naturally do not begin with 
September, 1939. ‘They represent thought which has been interrupted by 
the war. So far as essentials are concerned, they would not have been 
different if Adolf Hitler’s patience had not been finally exhausted. 

What sort of world was it upon which the floods came three years 
? That is a question we can ask with less unreality than at any time 
since the Middle Ages. At most points between the mid-nineteenth 
century and the end of the last war, it was necessary to distinguish 
between nations. The newly-created German Empire after 1870 did not 
present the same problem as France reeling under the blow which, as one 
writer put it, caused Renan to roll up optimism like a worn-out garment. 
After 1918, the German ‘despair described by Thomas Mann was a very 
different matter from the hopes of a brave new world in the triumphant 
democracies and the resurrected nations. Gradually, however, the 
despair which in Germany found its voice in Spengler, spread to the whole 
Western world. Mr. Michael Roberts in Recovery of the West is able to 
talk of ‘a strong feeling that Western civilisation is in decay, that its 
institutions are antiquated and corrupt, and that nothing short of a 
cataclysmic revolution can restore it to health.’ } 

Disillusion was the note of the Western world on the eve of the war. 
At first glance one might be tempted to compare it with the breakdown 
of the Roman civilisation, but there is a significant difference. If ‘ disgust 
and secret loathing ’ fell on ‘ that hard Pagan world ’ as it has fallen on 
ours, it was for a very different reason. ‘ Deep weariness and sated lust 
made human life a heJ).’ The immediate pre-war generation was not 
suffering in the same sense from the triple concupiscence.? Its trouble 
was a disappointed idealism. We are almost tempted to say that the 


1 Recovery of the West, by Michael Roberts (Faber and Faber), p. 9. 
2 I John, ii.16. 
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nations had hungered and thirsted after righteousness and had not been 
filled. Their epitaph was written in advance by Mangan: ‘ Woe te the 
seekers on earth for what none ever find.’ 

We need not be surprised that to those who were preoccupied with 
these problems, the frightening aspect of the war was not that which 
impresses the sentimental pacifist or even the average sensual man. It 
was not mangled bodies, of which we are perhaps liable to make too much 
fuss, but the prospect of the world being compelled suddenly to face 
problems for which its experience and thinking were not yet ripe. Not 
the war but the peace was the problem. On a superficial view, we should 
not be inclined to put Robert Bridges, for all his amazing poetic technique, : 
among the prophets, but there we should be wrong. There is no poet 
who is not a prophet. ‘C’est un poéte,’ said Anatole France of Baude- 
laire, ‘et par 1a il est divin.’ Bridges, recalling his armistice reflections, 
ten years after the last war, wrote : 


Amid the flimsy joy of the uproarious city 

My spirit on those first jubilant days of armistice 
Was heavier within me and felt a profounder fear 
Than ever it knew in all the war’s darkest dismay. 


These lines provide the text of a small but significant contribution by 
@ young medical man to the more serious literature of the war.? He 
invites us to face, not the horrors of war but the discipline of peace. 
Dr. Barlow’s book is to some extent unsatisfactory, as any similar attempt 
is likely to be, because it is rich in conceptions of which he has not yet . 
had time to work out the applications. Within a few years at the most, 
the representatives of the nations will be called upon to elaborate a new 
settlement. Alreac y our ears are assaulted by the quarrelling of the rival 
theorists. There are a hundred and one paper schemes for the reorgani- 
sation of Europe and the world, and most of the prophets have a perora- 
tion in which they talk of building the future ‘ on firm foundations,’ But 
that is precisely what we cannot do. The materials are lacking. The 
one virtue on which we must insist in the peace settlement is a recognition 
of impermanence. Dr. Barlow’s book may be taken as typical of the 
conviction of a young and earnest generation which has learned from its 
scientific studies that our problems will be defined and determined for 
us by conditions of which the politicians and publicists are liable to know 
little and care less. It may appear a profane interruption to break in 
upon the Federalists, new and better Leaguers, and similar congregations 
with talk about biological laws and vitamins. But these things are 
fundamental. The philosophical speculations of the thirteenth century 
extended to the nature of the angelic intelligence, a subject which might 
be contemplated without ribaldry in an age that speculates on ‘ electrons ’ 
which have never been seen by the eye of man even through a microscope 
and, by definition, never will be. But they were rooted in earth. Nthil 
est in intellectu quin prius fuerit in sensu. The splendid integration of 


® The Discipline of Peace, by K. E. Barlow (Faber and Faber), 88. 6d. 
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the medizval ‘Summa’ has been broken up, and on the one hand we 
have the blind mechanism of the materialist conception of history, and 
on the other ap etherealised philosophy which forgets that without the 
due proportion of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and vitamins, all philo- 
sophical] distinctions will disappear and we with them. 

Dr. Barlow has a chapter on soil erosion, a subject to which the atten- 
tion of thoughtful readers had already been directed by such books as 
Lord Lymington’s Famine and The Rape oj the Earth by Jacks and Whyte. 
So little understanding has man displayed of the conditions on which the 
earth will yield him sustenance that, as Dr. Barlow points out, ‘ the soil 
of four out of five continents has been irretrievably damaged and, if the 
damage is allowed to proceed at the present rate, the time is not far 
distant when the fertility of the scil will no longer maintain the present 
levels of population.’ General Smuts has said of South Africa : ‘ Erosion 
is the biggest problem corfronting the country, bigger than any politics.’ 

The Peace Conference will draw together the economic theorists, the 
free traders and protectionists, most of them moved by considerations 
which never get within touching distance of these fundamental facts. 
Dr. Barlow argues that, if we are not to reduce fertile land to dust bowls, 
we shall have to put a limit on human acquisitiveness. The agricultural 
areas must not be allowed to yield to the temptation of exchanging for 
industrial products any more than the surplus which remains after the 
land has been cultivated according to biological laws. This means the 
end of the whole practical philosophy of the nineteenth century with its 
dream of universal free exchange. Some of the unchallenged common- 
places of recent years are seen on examination to be simple fallacies. 
The most flagrant example is the oft-repeated assertion that the problem 
of production has been solved, and that it only remains to solve that of 
distribution and to elaborate the economics of plenty. It is not true. 
Mr. Michael Roberts pertinently reminds us that the examples of coffee 
being burned and wheat destroyed, though effective material for a plat- 
form speaker, are relatively unimportant. We are far from having 
settled the problem of meeting the needs of humanity from the resources 
of nature. 

The value of such books as T'he Discipline of Peace will lie in the extent 
to which, in the time that remains to us, they can create a demand that 
the makers of the peace shall face real problems, scarcely an echo of 
which can be heard in the popular press at the moment. Their specula- 
tive value extends beyond this, because they indicate a generation 
struggling with the problems bequeathed to us by the liquidation of 
nineteenth century optimism and belief in ‘ Progress.’. Man, the pitiable 
‘master of things,’ has made a sad mess of his world, but there is real 
hope in a new literature far removed from the ‘ sixpennies ’ which provide 
such a slick solution of our problems. The work of such writers as Dr. 
Barlow, Michael Roberts, Lord Elton, C. 8. Lewis, and Arnold Lunn, amid 
many differences, has the common factor that it represents a serious 

* Op. cit., p. 109. 
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endeavour to interpret current problems in the light of the traditional: 
philosophy of Western civilisation. It is not a tired and disillusioned 
appeal to superstition, as writers like Mr. Wells—himself tired and 
disillusioned—would doubtless ask us to believe, but a vital and positive 
movement. 

There are two features of it that I think are worth noting.’ One is the 
revolt against Darwinism, which Dr. Barlow shares with most young 
writers of to-day. It is hard to find an adequate explanation of the way 
in which the technical biological theory associated with the name of 
Charles Darwin dominated the thought of the end of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade of this, and provided a substitute for religion. 
We find loftier conceptions in Lamarck and Goethe. Disraeli was on the 
side of the angels as well as of the Bishops in his early protest and, 
although the Bishops later deserted him, I suspect that the angels were 
more constant. Oscar Wilde, with shrewd flippancy, spoke of ‘the 
Darwinian principle of the survival of the vulgarest.’ Carlyle brushed it, 
aside. 

The other point to be observed is the deepening conviction that our 
all too palpable errors of practice are rooted in a false philosophy. There 
is little left to-day of the anti-metaphysical prejudice of the Darwinian 
period. It is here, however, that so many books, including Dr. Barlow’s, 
are liable to be found unsatisfactory by those of us who have long been 
convinced that a return to philosophical realism of the Aristotelian type 
is one of the conditions of mental health. We seem here to be at the 
mercy of an historical accident of the kind which had such injurious conse- 
quences in the sixteenth century. By the time Galileo had looked 
through his telescope and laid the foundations of modern experimental 

' science, scholasticism had degenerated into a puerile logomachy and the 
so-called Aristotelians were enough to make the Stagyrite turn in his 
grave. To-day the need for a philosophy has been recognised by scientists 
who have formed the rather curious impression that no philosophical 
training is required—a principle they would not dream of applying to 
physical science. Dr. Barlow seems to me to have an exaggerated con- 
ception both of the value and the originality of Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
philosophical ideas. 

The question of a return to philosophical realism is discussed with 
more thoroughness by Mr. Roberts, who advances the plausible but, I 
think; mistaken opinion that there is an ‘ ineradicable nominalism ’ in the 
English mind.’ This is an argument, like the assertion that we must 
expect to lose every battle but the last, which should be applied with 
caution. No doubt nations have a varying tendency and resistance to 
particular types of error, but we must not allow this to lead us to a rela- 
tivism which would deny the existence of objective philosophical truth. 
The ravages of Kantianism have been felt no less in France than here, 
and it was there and in Belgium that the reaction first became apparent. 
Maritain was thinking of Europe, not England, when he described con- 

5 Op. cit., p. 251. 
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ceptualism and idealism as a ‘sclerosis of the intelligence,’ and observed 
that they ‘ne semblent pas avoir été pour l’intelligence moderne une 
nourriture trés fortifiante.’* Mr. Roberts appears, too, to have a too 
narrow idea of scholasticism when he speaks as though it identified the 
intelligence with the discursive reason. Catholicism has not shown either 
in theory or practice less appreciation than Protestantism of the know- 
ledge of God per modum inclinationis. 

These are ultimate questions to which it is not easy to give the atten- 
tion they deserve at a time when every thoughful mind must be impressed 
by a sense of urgency. Even those who wade ankle-deep in the shallows 
of Mr. Anthony Eden’s speeches have been told that we are being offered 
our last chance. We hear more insistently the poet’s grim prediction, 
written before 1914 : 


Tarry awhile, lean earth, for thou shalt drink, 

Even till thy dull throat sicken, 

The draught thou grow’st most fat on ; 
hear’st.thou not 

The world’s knives bickering in their sheath ? 
O patience ! 

Much offal of a foul world comes thy way, 

And man’s superfluous cloud shall soon be-laid 

In a little blood. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
® Réflexions sur l' Intelligence (Paris, 1926), p. 9. 
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AFRICA SPEAKS 


WueEn perusing German publications and papers one is constantly 
reminded of the film ‘ Afrika spricht’ which had considerable success in 
Germany some years ago. And, indeed, Africa does speak in the pages of 
German books and pamphlets, German papers and periodicals. The 
great interest Germans take in Africa sometimes appears in queer and 
unexpected forms. So, for instance, one can find among the obituary 
notices printed in the German papers examples like this: ‘My dear 
husband has been killed in action while fighting for the Great German 
African Raum.’ 

For the last ten years Germany has paid a very close attention to all 
African problems. Books have been published in which many aspects of 
the African ‘ Geopolitik’ have been thoroughly examined, together with 
the problems of trade, commerce and raw materials. The German 
Colonial League, placed under the orders of an extremely able organiser, 
General von Epp, had done a great amount of research work and eae 
the public interest in African matters. 

The German Africa Korps-had been organised some years before the 
war, and Rommel as well as other commanders paid frequent visits to 
Tripoli and other places, visiting the future battlefields. It seems that 
Italo-German collaboration in that field dates back to 1937. At the out- 
break of the war this collaboration assumed a much closer character. 
The Afrika Korps had grown in strength and already a year ago the 
German News Agency Transocean spoke about ‘ Panzerarmee Afrika.’ 
Until the spring of 1941 the Germans spoke only about ‘ Panzerkorps © 
Afrika,’ and the change suggests that Rommel’s forces are scattered in 
other areas than Libya. From such slips of German propaganda one 
. might assume that some units of the German ‘ Panzerarmee Afrika’ are 
established in Tunisia or French Morocco and that perhaps even in 
Spanish Morocco the Germans have got, so to speak, a motorised foothold. 
. It is now tacitly admitted that Dakar is used by the enemy as a base . 
for U-boats, and that German planes are operating from some secret 
bases over the Lake Chad territory. German saboteurs are at work in 
the areas of South Africa, and in the former German West African posses- 
sions suspect activities have been discovered. 

It is only too clear that Germany is attaching great importance to the 
problem of Africa, and that the Third Reich is regarding Africa as a vital 
and central ‘ Knotenpunkt’ of the whole war. During the World War 
No. 1 the Germans entertained dreams about the march towards Baghdad, 
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during the World War No. 2 the Germans speak about Cairo, Dakar.and 
Khartoum. 

They have already coined some new terms to describe the unity of the 
European and African mainlands : ‘ Atlantropa’ is one of the terms used 
in the German publications published by the Wissenschaftliche Vereinigung 
fuer Verkehrswesen, in Munich. One of the successors of the famous 
Professor Haushofer, the prophet of the ‘ Geopolitik ’ science, a certain 
Regierungsbaumeister Soergel, has recently written a book in which all 
the problems of transport in the Mediterranean area have been discussed. 
Soergel explains that if Atlantropa or the European-African Grossraum 
is going to be organised, ‘ plans have to be made for a thousand years to 
come.’ And so, for instance, Herr Soergel speaks about the construction 
of a dam and of a great power station in the Straits of Gibraltar as well as 
of building a dam between Tunis and Sicily. Across the’dam of Gibraltar 
a railway line is to be constructed to West Africa, and direct trains will 
run between Berlin and Dakar. The dream of the Berlin-Baghdad 

- railway of William II becomes a dream Berlin-Dakar of Hitler. 

These plans prove that the Germans are exerting all their powers of 
imagination to exploit the unique chance which the presence of Rommel 
in Libya and Egypt offers to them. 

In the light of Germany’s African ambitions our past neglect of 
Africa in the general scheme of war seems lamentable. Africa is the only 
mainland which the Allies could and should control. As long as Rommel’s 
army is threatening Cairo and the Suez Canal, there is no safety in the 
Mediterranean, and the whole of Africa remains under a cloud. Africa 
must be cleared of Rommel’s forces and a direct contact with Tunisia 
must be established. The entry of Brazil into the war will facilitate 
future plans with regard to Dakar. The Union of South Africa must be 
transformed into one enormous Allied base, and connected by new 
transport lines with the Eastern and Western African coast. 

The battles raging around Stalingrad may push the African theatre 
of war into the background, and for that reason many people might be 
tempted to regard Africa as only a secondary theatre of operations. 
Actually, Africa is at least as important for the progress of the war as 
the issue of the battles round Stalingrad. 

Africa must be controlled by the Allies and developed into one huge 
place d’armes. In some respects Africa is in a privileged position and 
many African resources and raw materials (for instance, the riches of the 
Belgian Congo) could be used on a much larger scale than heretofore. 
The position of South Africa would grow in importance as the war goes 
on, as that country lies on the great axis running from South America to 
the Indies and the Persian Gulf. ‘The defence in depth’ of the African 
mainland can be organised from South Africa. 

But Africa is not only one immense potential place d’armes and a base 
for the Allies. It is also a highly important springboard for an attack 
against the European mainland. From Africa one can attack Greece, 
the Balkans, Italy, Spain, the South of France. All these areas are much 
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more vulnerable to attack than either Germany or Holland, or even 
Norway. 

In talking about the Second Front people are often forgetting the 
plain. truth that to launch an attack from a rather narrow jumping-off 
ground like England towards the vast reaches of the Western European 
seaboard is a very risky adventure. One may even doubt whether an 
attack from such a limited springboard as the British Isles against the 
hundreds of miles of coast could be altogether successful. But Africa is 
quite a different proposition. The African mainland (provided the Allies: 
would control both Tunisia and Spanish Morocco) offers immense possi- 
bilities for attack, and for gaining a foothold at ‘ Europe’s backdoor’ 
with much less cost and risk. Let us remember that during the last war 
the Allied push from Salonika towards Serbia did contribute greatly to 
the final collapse of the enemy’s resistance. The same part could be 
played in this war by a concentrated action organised from the African 
base. 

The importance of Africa is slowly dawning on the minds of Allied 
nations. Africa must be transformed from a potentiality into a reality. 
The fate of this war might be decided after all not on the battlefields of 
the Caucasus but on the sands around the Suez Canal. 


Axret Heyst. 
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THE GHOST 


HavE you ever met a ghost in the cold reluctant dawn? ... 
Walking in the grey light across the close-clipped lawn ? 

Staring through the shadows from beneath wide sleepless eyes— 
Eyes which have known laughter, but are infinitely wise. 


Have you ever met a ghost in the passionate fierce noon? . . . 
Gazing at the sun as though it were the moon ? 

Seeing not, hearing not, as silently it goes 

Among the fragrant arbours where the honeysuckle blows. 


Have you ever met a ghost in the terrible still night ? . . . 
With a face as passionless as the cold starlight ? 
Stumbling through the universe and straining to the sky ? 
I have met that ghost—and that ghost was I. 


ExtmMa DANGERFIELD. 


THE FECKLESS YEARS 


THE wounded took the stone-eyed girls, 
danced on a maudlin floor 

to music that broken nerves had chosen. 
And the time was after war. 


They danced for twenty years. They danced 
to the hammering, same refrain, 

louder and louder as though they sought 

to drown the sound of pain— 


until it beenten the lullaby 

of a world refusing sorrow, 
refusing life, beseeching pleasure, 
refusing the word ‘ to-morrow.’ 


The feckless years! For testament 
they left their sons a scourge. 

A war has been their epitaph. 

A crooner sang their dirge. 


JAMES MONAHAN. 





THE RUNNER 


THE RUNNER 


I saw him, the Runner, 

As in a bee-line he flew, 

Threw 

No look over shoulder, driven feet 
Regular as quick heart-beat 
Hitting the dust. Behind 

Only a blindness of hair, 

As hands clutched air, 

Pointed the wind ; 

Before, from the thin face, forward strained wan, 
Eyes’ sharp-lit jewels shone. _ 


Breathing hard, the Runner, 
The Runner cried, 

I run, Lord, to Thy side ; 
Earth have denied, 

Love not, he cried : 

Violence, vanity, lust 

Flee from, he cried, 

Thee only trust ; 

Avoiding all, would be free, 
Joined only, he cried, to Thee. 


My son (I seemed that Runner then, 

I, derelict of men) 

My son (the gentle voice replied 

Of Him I saw not) O my son, 

Would you in such great haste 

The creature shun, 

To the Creator run ? 

Offer a green distaste, 

And sacrifice 

Things loveless, of low price ? 

In Me escape 

From things of human, and of natural, shape ? 
What ! does your sonhood think 

I, even I, eternally who yearn 

With love for the bridal earth, can break the link 
That handfasts Me, as easily as you, 

Who do not love, can do ? 
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My son, since you would be 

Truly my son, and joined to Me, 

First shall your soul, your senses, have re-birth, 
And learn, apart from Me, the love of earth : 
Your eyes mark beauty, and your ears 

Be slaked with singing of sweet choristers ; 
Your mouth taste honey, and your mind 
Delight in conversation with its snd 
Mortal, contented scan 

The arts and mortal monuments of man ; 
Even in corruption see— 

As the white grass that waves 

On sullen marshes, over sunken graves— 

A fair vitality ; 

So pleasured and so parted from My side, 

So on the swell and sparkle of the tide 
That, were it not 

For that light under-tow of the great sea 
That pulls your heart to me, 

You might rest happy and all else forgot. 


Oh then, at height of some fair summer day, 
Begin, in winter grief, to turn away ; 

Leave all your friends, a desert path pursued, 
You, loving company, in solitude. 

Oh then make deaf your ears ; renounce your love 
Of singing, seek Me through a songless grove ; 
Shut from your eyes the showery vision, come 

At last, in voluntary blindness, home. 

Oh stumbling then, through anguish of that night, 
Discover Me your friend, your song, your light ; 
Have ears to hear again, and eyes to see, 

Who still must love the world, but love the world with Me. 


I saw that Runner stand ; and then re-trace 
The way he ran, but at a walking pace. 


G. Rostrevor Haminton. 





SOUTHEY’S ‘COLLOQUIES’ 


What a fair world were ours for verse to paint 
If Power could live at ease with self-restraint ! 
. . . A thirst so keen 
Is ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepless Labour, ’mid whose dizzy wheels 
The Power least prized is that which thinks and feels. 
(Wordsworth, Humanity, 1829.) 


In 1829 the Poet Laureate published a work in two volumes entitled 
Sir Thomas More: or Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society, 
by Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. In 1830 appeared an attack on the same 
in the Edinburgh Review. The attack was made by Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, and the splendour of his reputation has thrown the picture out 
of perspective. Few people now read Southey’s book; most have only 
. heard of it through Macaulay’s essay ; and it is easy therefore to forget 
that this particular skirmish was only an incident in the prolonged warfare 
between the Hdinburgh and the Quarterly, the Whig and the Tory Reviews. 
The Quarterly, to which Southey was a frequent contributor, described 
his book as ‘ beautiful . . . full of wisdom and devotion, of poetry and 
feeling.’ Macaulay in the Edinburgh says of it that ‘ we do not remember 
to have read with so little satisfaction any equal quantity of matter 
written by any man of real abilities,’ and that Southey’s political philo- 
sophy is ‘ grotesque and extravagant, and perpetually violates even that 
conventional probability which is essential to the effect of works of art.’ 
And Macaulay generally contrives to give the impression of saying the 
last word, just because he says it so well. ‘ It isnot everybody,’ he remarks 
of Southey’s political pilgrimage, ‘ who could have so dexterously avoided 
blundering on the daylight in the course of a journey to the antipodes.’ 
But if literary popularity has been on the side of Macaulay it remains 
to be seen whether history has not been on Southey’s. And some examina- 
tion of the Colloquies is demanded, if only to challenge the supremacy of 
that Whig interpretation of history which the schoolboy, delighting in 
the easily procurable and never tedious Critical and Historical Essays, 
unconsciously assimilates and then assumes. 

‘Mr. Southey,’ said Hazlitt, ‘missed his way in Utopia; he has 
found it at Old Sarum.’ Wordsworth and Coleridge had accompanied 
him, with slight digressions, upon the same journey. But no one can 
travel through such varied climates without some widening of sympathies, 
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and it is not therefore surprising to find many passages in the Colloquies 
that perplex us as to what political party they represent—though to 
Macaulay they seem to denote mere eccentric inconsistency. Thus in 
several places Southey praises Robert Owen of Lanark, calling him ‘ that 
happiest and most beneficent and most practical of all enthusiasts ’— 
although it was a good twenty-five years since the Tories, who had backed 
Owen at the beginning of the century, had dropped him, and indeed now 
thought him a dangerous and atheistical visionary. He refers in glowing 
terms to the work of Elizabeth Fry, in spite of her membership of the 
despised, and to Southey somewhat extravagant, sectarian body, the 
Quakers. Indeed, he makes Sir Thomas More ask, ‘ Why then have you 
no Beguines, no Sisters of Charity ? . . . No Vincent de Paul has been 
heard in your pulpits: no Louise-le Gras has appeared among the 
daughters of Great Britain ?’ and himself replies that he wishes Mrs. 
Fry could do for hospitals and work among the sick, what she has done 
for prisons ; as a suggestion he refers to the proposal bruited a few years 
back to found an order of ‘ Protestant Sisters of Charity ’ (he gives details 
in an appendix), and wrote a private letter the same year to a friend of 
Mrs. Fry to urge the plan. It was taken up in 1840, and the title he gives 
(Protestant Sisters of Charity) adopted, till altered later to ‘ Nursing 
Sisters.’1 He is enthusiastic about the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
anxious about the state of the poor, the great contrast between extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty, the evil condition of slum housing, the 
impropriety as well as inadequacy of alms houses to meet the needs of 
the elderly and destitute, and many other social evils, concern for which 
is usually thought the monopoly of-radicals. (As when he traces how 
‘a trading spirit . . . gradually superseded the rude but kindlier principle 
of the feudal system: profit and loss became the rule of conduct: in 
came calculation, and out went feeling.’) It is significant, too, that long 
after his Jacobin days, he could be very cordial with Shelley, and be on 
excellent personal relations with many who politically and ecclesiastically 
differed from him with some violence. So that he could afford to ignore 
the more poisonous attacks made against him—<.g., [that] by Byron. 
Southey’s reply to all charges of tergiversation was that ‘the pole-star ’ 
of his course had ever been simply the improvement of mankind: ‘I 
did not fall into the error of those who, having been the friends of France 
when they imagined that the cause of liberty was implicated in her 
success, transferred their attachment from the Republic to the Military 
Tyranny in which it ended. . . . “ They had turned their faces towards 
the East in the morning to worship the rising sun, and in the evening 
they were looking eastward, obstinately affirming that still the sun was 
there.”’ I, on the contrary, altered my position as the world went round.’ 2 
The Colloquies are in the form of imaginary conversations between 
Southey (‘ Montesinos ’) and the ghost of Sir Thomas More. Macaulay 


2 Janet Whitney, rea w Fry, p. 297. Some of these ‘ Fry Sisters ’ later accompanied 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimea. 
* Quoted in E. Dowden, Life of Southey, p. 146. 
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can not see ‘ why a spirit was to be evoked for the purpose of talking over 
such matters and seeing such sights, why the vicar of the parish, a blue 
stocking from London, or an American . . . might not have done as 
well.’ But the reason is obvious. Southey, in his Book of the Church, 
published five years earlier, had, in spite of that work’s continuous 
flaying of Roman Catholicism, deelared that ‘Sir Thomas More would, 
in any age of the world, have ranked among the wisest and best of men.’ 
What better scourge for a decadent nineteenth century, then, than 
spectral scorn from the sixteenth? True, the scheme is awkward and 
artificial ; and excuses have to be made for More’s acquaintance with 
modern political economy and other matters, by a supposed occasional 
visit to Limbo. Some will smile, too, when More is made to say, ‘ Luther 
and I are friends and associates now.’ But the arrangement is sufficiently 
successful to convey a sense of tradition scrutinising novelty, and faith 
standing in judgment upon unbelief, a sense of dignity which lacks the 
wit but lacks also the superficiality of Macaulay. 

As a series of conversations the matter becomes necessarily discursive, 
but it is all variation upon the main theme: What has been the real 
progress and what are the real prospects of society as we look at the whole 
of it in this quarter of the nineteenth century? Southey has severe 
criticisms of contemporary conditions, and pessimistic forecasts which 
have not all been fully ratified as yet. But he is concerned not so much 
with vaticinatory guesswork as with the facts of history and principles of 
human nature. And if he arrives in this at a less sanguine judgment than 
Macaulay, that will be for our present age a more immediate recommenda- 
tion than the sentiments that ‘ History is full of the signs of [the] natural 
progress of society. . . . Our rulers will best promote the improvement 
of the nation by strictly confining themselves to their own legitimate 
duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative course, commodities 
their fair price, industry and intelligence their natural reward, idleness 
and folly their natural punishment.’ * 

The evils of society that Southey indicates are manifold. But central 
to them all is the growth of the manufacturing system, with all its con- 
comitants—the monopolisation of power by the moneyed interests, the 
concentration and unhealthiness of industrial cities, the extinction of the 
small farm and the small shopkeeper, the spiritual and intellectual as 
well as the material pauperisation of the labouring classes. He and More 
look down on Applethwaite : 


Here . . . the effects of manufactures and of agriculture may be seen and 
compared. “The old cottages are such as the poet and the painter equally 
delight in beholding. Substantially built of the native stone without mortar, 
dirtied with no white-lime, and their long low roofs covered with slate . . 
time has still farther harmonised them with weather stains, lichens and moss, 
short grasses and short fern, and stone plants of various kinds . . . the hedge 
of clipt box beneath the windows, the rose bushes beside the door, the little 
patch of flower ground with its tall holyhocks in front, the garden beside, the 


_§ Macaulay’s Essays, Vol. II, p. 222 (Everyman Ed.). 
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beehives, indicate in the owners some portion of ease and leisure, some regard 
to neatness and comfort, some sense of natural and innocent and healthful 
enjoyment. The new cottages of the manufacturers, are—upon the manufactur- 
ing pattern—naked, and in a row. 

How is it, said I, that everything which is connected with manufactures 
presents such features of unqualified deformity ? 


Macaulay snorts at this. ‘Here is wisdom. Here are the principles on 
which nations are to be governed. Rose-bushes and poor-rates, rather 
than steam-engines and independence. . . . Mr. Southey has found out 
a way, he tells us, in which the effects of manufactures and agriculture 
may be compared. And what is this way ? To stand on a hill, to look at | 
a cottage and a factory, and to see which is the prettier.’ But since those 
days we have had Ruskin and many another prophet to convince us that 
Southey’s esthetic criterion is of profound importance, and that natural 
good taste is a genuine indication of spiritual values. And to-day we 
can see more clearly how appropriate was his description of the manu- 
facturing,spirit as 


@ wen, a fungous excrescence from the body politic: the growth might have 
been checked if the consequences had been apprehended in time ; but now it 
has acquired so great a bulk, its nerves have branched so widely, and the 
vessels of the tumour are so inosculated into some of the principal veins and 
arteries of the natural system, that to remove it by absorption is impossible, 
and excision would be fatal. 


How then can the problem be solved ? In several places Southey seems 
to think that the solution will come drastically from the extremest 
extension of the system, viz., to other nations : 


The benefits of commerce cannot be too widely diffused, their general 
extension being for the general good: and if our neighbours are desirous of 
taking their share of its evil, by extending their own manufactures to the 
eventual exclusion of ours, their success would be the best thing that could 
happen for Great Britain. 


Or, as he puts the same suggestion less violently later, 


Other nations may compete with us, and our foreign trade in consequence 
may gradually decline. Something of this is already perceptible. . . . This 
would be the euthanasy of the system, a gradual and easy decay without a 
shock. 


Such sentiments would not then seem as seditious as they do to us now: 
it was possible in those days, for instance, for a good Tory to say without 
lack of patriotism that ‘In laying the foundation of their colonies, the 
Spaniards of all modern nations have shown the most forethought, the 
English least’’ (Vol. II, p. 283). Macaulay, of course, can only think the 
attitude fantastic, and he pours his hottest scorn on the passages where 
Southey traces a connection between the growth of commerce or industrial 
imperialism and the reliance upon a paper currency. But Southey shows 
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more insight in financial matters than Macaulay realised. He sees that if- 
the national debt is to be beneficial and not ruinous it must at least be 
controlled by the nation (though he himeelf is clearly inimical to anything 
in the nature of state socialism), and justly wonders why ‘ the provincial 
banks should not be superseded by establishments connected with the 
Bank of England,’ seeing that ‘ one of the duties of a government is to 
provide the subjects with a safe currency ’ (it is implied, of course, that the 
Government controls the Bank of England, and not vice versa). Is the 
apparently continuous creation of wealth by manufacture, he asks, any 
more ‘an indication of public prosperity, than the size of one whose 
limbs are swollen with dropsy, is a symptom of health and vigour ?’ 
‘It is the tendency of the commercial, and more especially of the manu- 
facturing system, to collect wealth rather than diffuse it,’ and though he 
admits that the adventurous spirit of the merchant has many beneficial 
effects, he is sure that by contrast ‘ the immediate and home effect of the 
manufacturing system, carried on as it now is upon the great scale, is to 
produce physical and moral evil in proportion to the wealth which it 
creates.’ And so for all Macaulay’s scorn there is a real truth behind 
Southey’s contention that a state can never be too rich, but a people can. 
Much of the rest of the book is made to illustrate these generalisations. 
‘ Under this system the little shopkeepers are disappearing, as the small 
farmers disappeared when the devouring principle of trade was applied 
to agriculture upon the great scale.’ Already he forecasts the steady 
increase of unemployment, and compares the process with the depopula- 
tion effected by the enclosures in More’s own time. Yet, he says, nothing 
is done to absorb surplus population by encouraging agriculture, even 
though of England ‘ more than a sixth part is at this time uncultivated, 
and a far larger proportion of Wales and Scotland.’ Meanwhile progress 
in scientific and medical skill has hardly kept up with the increase of 
disease ; while the educational and moral deterioration through child 
labour is so little noticed that ‘the most celebrated minister of the age 
. . - made his boast of this very evil, and congratulated Parliament 
that the nation had a new source of wealth and revenue in the labour of 
children.’ Even apparent benefits have not been unmixed with evil. 
The extension of education itself has tended to multiply mediocrity : 
this is apparent in the fine arts, and in the ever growing popularity of 
‘ephemeral literature.’ Those very centres of scholarship, the Universi- 
ties, have become ‘mere seminaries—and for raising dwarf trees,’ so 
that ‘in no other country is learning so little loved and followed for its 
own sake asin England.’ The failure to provide churches in the industrial 
districts has resulted in a gross increase of immorality in the lower classes ; 
while in the middle classes the desire for personal comfort has led to the 
evil of late marriages and increasing sterility. As for the religious decline, 
it seems true that ‘ crowded societies are less favourable to morals and to 
piety, upon which morals must be established, than simpler and smaller 
communities’; and among contributory clauses there is the ‘ custom, 
long since general in the middle and higher classes, of sending boys to 
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school,’ which not only breaks ‘the course of domestic instruction,’ but 
puts obstacles in the boys’ way—he cannot say his prayers in a dormitory, 
and public acts of compulsory worship ‘deaden the instinct of piety, 
instead of cherishing and maturing it.’ And as a final comparison between 
his own times and those of his ghostly visitor he instances the decline in 
quality and ability of modern statesmen because progress has outstripped 
man’s mental capacities. 


In your days all extant history lay within compassable bounds: it is a 
fearful thing to consider now what length of time would be required, to make 
a studious man as conversant with the history of Europe since those days, if 
he would be properly qualified for holding a place in the councils of the kingdom. 


The immediate occasion of the Colloquies was the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill. One would not expect impartial judgment from a 
writer who could say that S. Ignatius Loyala, ‘like St. Francis, was in 
a state of religious insanity when he began his career’ (Book of the 
Church, p. 400). But although he is in the Colloquies as hard as ever on 
papal politics, and what he thinks superstition, he allows more virtue 
to the Roman Catholic system than one would expect. He is as clear 
as Cobbett about the economic and social evils of the Reformation, 
especially the dissolution of the Monasteries. He even thinks that the 
monastic life presented an ideal which Protestantism needs to recover. 
He admits that Roman Catholic Churches abroad are prayed in, and 
that religion there cannot be forgotten. 


You have lost more by abolishing that vesper bell [says More] than you 
have gained by rejecting the creature-worship wherewith the observance was 
connected. . . . The standard both of devotion and of morals is higher in the 
Romish than in the Protestant countries. Proof of this appears in the existence 
of a class of men, recognised by the laws and respected by public opinion, who 
profess to make preparation for the next world their sole business in this, and 
voluntarily to lead a life of poverty and privations for that purpose. . . . The 
spirit which built and endowed the monasteries is gone. Are you one of those 
persons who think it has been superseded for the better by that which erects 
steam-engines and cotton mills ? 


And he deplores the loss of the old festivals, which, 


when duly observed, attach men to the civil and religious institutions of their 
country. . . . For the same reason the loss of local observances is to be 
regretted :—who is there that does not remember their effect upon himself 
in early life ? 


He admires the work of the Jesuit Reductions, which he had carefully 
studied for his History of Brazil. Indeed, in his defence of Owen he dis- 
claims the communistic system precisely because it was tried by the 
Jesuits, ‘and, well as they succeeded in Paraguay, the result did not 
induce them to establish their later missions upon the same foundation.’ 
And in one moment of enthusiasm he declares to More that perhaps ‘ the 
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mere difference of age might have decided whether I should have died at 
the stake to promote the Reformation, or have exerted myself as you did 
in opposing it.’ But to-day he says the State must declare more definitely 
in favour of the established religion, and give it concrete support by endow- 
ment and by discouraging the ambitions of rival sects. For ‘ religion is 
the only foundation of society and governments which have not this 
basis are built on sand.’ It is just the lack of religious principles which 
spells failure for schemes like the Owenite communities. 

We may think that Southey over-states the importance of securing 
good stipends and a standard of dignity to the clergy (Wordsworth did 
the same), or the immediate urgency of the Roman Catholic question. 
But we can realise his significance, both as an influential writer and as a 
representative of an important element in the nation at the time; and 
we can now appreciate his sensitiveness to distant evils. Macaulay’s 
reply to Southey is, in effect: ‘ You have already tried the method of 
guarantee by the State of the practices and principles of the Christian 
Church established within it, but see where it led you! Why must you 
try to revive it?’ But after a hundred years of the guarantee of Macau- 
lay’s principles we cannot now so easily accept his dismissal. The cau- 
tious soberness of Southey’s vision of progress is more to our taste : 
Society will not approach perfection ‘ till there be a system of Government, 
conducted in strict conformity to the precepts of the Gospel.’ In the 
meantime, 


while some parts of the earth are progressive in civilisation, others have been 


retrograde ; and even where improvement appears the greatest, it is partial. 
Evil principles are, in their nature, more active than good. The harvest is 
precarious, and must be prepared with labour, and cost, and care; weeds 
spring up of themselves, and flourish and seed whatever may be the season. 
Flatter not yourself with delusive expectations! The end may be according to 
your hope ;—whether it will be so (which God grant !) is as inscrutable for 
Angels as for men. 
Martin JARRETT-KERR. 
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EDWARDIAN CHILD 


‘I nEmemBER, I remember,’-—so most of us say and believe, and as the years 
slip by remembrance tends more and more to crystallise round the earliest 
impressions of all—those belonging to the days of childhood when the mind 
is indeed ‘ wax to receive and marble to retain.’ 

But to remember consciously is one thing, and to recapture a long-lost 
atmosphere is another. The first is voluntary and frequent; the second is 
always involuntary and not frequent at all. I know that sometimes, for no 
reason whatever that I can pin down, I suddenly get the actual feeling of a 
hot afternoon in the garden of my childhood, or of a certain marble staircase 
in Rome, or of a village general shop in South Wales. It comes—gives me a 
split second of illusion—and is gone, never to be grasped at and detained by 
conscious effort of mine. Some association of which my conscious mind ‘is 
quite ignorant has done the trick. 

I have recognised the same uncanny power of evoking the atmosphere of 
childhood, as opposed to merely recollecting it, in certain bits of certain books. 
For instance, I find this particular magic in parts of Sylvie and Bruno, but 
not in Alice—in the early chapters of Peter Ibbetson—in, of all things, Les 
Malheurs de Sophie in those pages where Sophie is out of doors (and behaving 
like a rational child and not like a fiend in nursery form)—and in a very few 
modern books. Amongst novels, I think first of L. A. G. Strong’s lovely work, 
The Garden, and then of parts of Christopher Morley’s Thunder on the Left. 
Straightforward recollections or reminiscences of childhood, though always 
interesting to me, fail to give me that actual feeling of the mysterious and 
intensely. vivid world of childhood. The only exceptions I can think of, save 
one that I shall deal with further on, are A Nursery of the Nineties, by Eleanor 
Farjeon, and a page here and there—not more—of Cubwood, by Sunderland 
Lewis. 

This feeling of return is, emphatically, not a question of being circum- 
stantially reminded of my own childhood. Of all the books I have specified, 
the only one that describes anything approximating to my own background 
as a child is Sophie: and Sophie—even if one accepts her as the prototype of a 
real child and not merely as the heroine of a Cautionary Tale—in no way 
conforms to the type to which I belonged. 

Neither is there any question of direct associations being called up by 
certain phrases, as they are so often called up by scents or sounds. The feeling 
that I mean is not to be related to any direct sensory impression, so far as I 
can discover. I can only say that something, suddenly and without. warning, 
on rare occasions throughout my life, has taken me back in time so that I 
re-live in a bygone atmosphere, and when I become aware that I am doing so 
the spell is broken. 

Now a writer of whom I know nothing save that she is Irish, and an 
Elizabethan scholar, has just published a small and innocent-seeming book 
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Common or Garden Child» In that book, more than once, she gives me this 
feeling which I have tried to describe and which has nothing to do with my 
appreciation of her writing, nothing to do with my impressions of her as a 
forthright, intelligent and capable child—and certainly nothing to do with 
any similarity between her childhood and my own, for, except that we must 
have been born within a few years of one another, none exists. Hers, indeed, 
rouses in me a retrospective envy. 

I have called the book innocent-seeming. It tells, with a selectiveness so 
subtle and so unerring that probably many of its readers will altogether fail 
to appreciate its skill, of a six-year-old whose father, grandfather (a designer 
of yachts) and uncles give her real tools, not toy ones, and teach her the use 
of them—take her into pubs and offer her tankards of beer, and explain to 
her such things as ‘ yacht-racing, betting, golf-handicapping and the working 
of steam-driven engines.’ Of a mother who sings to her, of little friends who 
come to tea, and of her own rapture in moss-digging and in toy theatres. 

And then, suddenly, comes such a passage as this : 


There are times when I cannot possibly say whether or not a certain thing ever hap- 
pened. . . . No amount of brooding, of wise passiveness or of concentrated thought 
helps me to any decisive knowledge. I simply do not know; and I doubt if I should 
‘ know ’ any more effectively if someone were to give mé the facts. I have had other facts 
given me, concerning other incidents which I had forgotten—facts which I can accept. 
The things happened: I am told they happened to me: but as far as I can tell, it might 
just as well have been someone else. . But these unsubstantiated events, documented 
by sensation, have surely some more positive significance. . 

And yet reason persists in the suggestion that I cannot seally have launched 6 ship. = 
The only thing of which I can be quite certain is that this is not one of those incidents 
found in a book, and then transferred to one’s own experience. This particular confusion 
never takes me in, provided it is possible to struggle out of the chrysalis of pure sensation 
into the freedom of words. One has to be constantly on the alert, for the emotions are 
born tricksters, always ready to pass off their own cleverness as sense-perception. Time 
and again, for example, they have tried to put over to me as personal experience an extra- 
ordinarily vivid apprehension of the combined physical-mental reaction of a child to the 
quiet but intense delight of a summer spent on a farm. 


Miss St. Clare Byrne proceeds to trace, with admirable lucidity, the origin 
of this attempted self-delusion—thereby, of course, foiling it completely. 
And she sums up : 


This apprehension and acceptance of modes of being other than one’s own is the poet’s 
clue to that wholeness of life which he enjoys in the exercise of his faculty. Equally, it 
is the faculty of the normal child—given enough companionship and a balancing privacy— 
in these tributary realms of the imagination to move freely with such apprehension. 


The operative words in this purely and truly metaphysical passage are, I 
think, ‘ enough companionship and a balancing privacy.’ 

Miss St. Clare Byrne was obviously fortunate in having both: most 
children of her generation and mine had too much of the first and not enough 
of the last, and many modern children, to my mind, are allowed practically 
no mental or spiritual privacy at all. The weight of anxious parental good- 
will, even though unspoken, can be—and frequently is—turned upon the deve- 
loping personality of the child in such a way as to constitute an assault upon 
personal privacy none the less disconcerting because it is unrecognised for 
what it is. 


2 Common or Garden Child, by M. St. Clare Byrne. (Faber and Faber, 6s. not.) 
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This common or garden child—who was in reality neither—had the enor- 
mous advantage of being let alone, so that she formed her own judgments and 
was apparently not called upon to explain them—a strain to which only 
children are so much too frequently’ exposed. One of the results of this 
immunity is that her childish impressions, reproduced with great clarity 
in her book, have the value that must always distinguish original thoughts 
and ideas from derivative thoughts and ideas. 

My first feeling, as E have said, was one of envy : what fun she had ! 

I think this really applies to one’s sense of the mental and moral freedom 
that was hers—since what E. Nesbit calls the ‘ pleasures and palaces’ of this 
unfettered childhood were of a highly specialised kind, intensely and ardently 
enjoyed by the little girl who differentiated so sharply between Men and Ladies 
—greatly to the disadvantage of the latter—but not necessarily making any 
appeal to the type of child who fails on what psychiatrists call ‘ performance- 
level.’ 

The young M. St. Clare Byrne would obviously have ranked high on per- 
formance-level. She could co-ordinate mind and muscles in a mannér unusual 
with children whose scholastic abilities are, as hers were, remarkably high. 
Much of the credit for this goes, I think, to her,close association with father, 
grandfather and uncles—all of whom treated her as they might have treated 
an active and intelligent little boy. Only those of Miss St. Clare Byrne’s 
generation, and my own, can fully realise what this meant of privilege, expan- 
sion and naturalness, by comparison with the cramped and artificial existence 
imposed upon even the most indulgently-treated little girls. 

It was my own good fortune that I genuinely liked ] playing with dolls and 
asked nothing better than to take mine with me wherever I went, knowing 
perfectly that this was smiled upon by the authoritiés—whereas my real 
passion, which was for reading, was of doubtful orthodoxy and never to be 
obtruded. 

I remember, with a precision that leaves no sense of doubt in my mind at 

-all, trying to solve in my own mind the problem: Why, when I was seen 
reading for any length of time, did They say: ‘There’s that child with her 
nose buried in a book again!’ and at once suggest a walk, or an odious game 
of Halma—and yet, when They thought I wasn’t listening, refer to my love 
of reading as though it were something of which They were proud? It was 
one of the many inconsistencies in grown-up people that puzzled me, and I 
can truly say that from the age of four I was continually engaged in trying to 
analyse and understand the ways of human nature, as exemplified in adults. 

I am sure that this is much less precocious than it sounds. Some children 
are, of course, more articulate than others, but nearly all are observant of their 
fellow-creatures and capable of drawing conclusions about them, based upon 
behaviour rather than upon words. And these conclusions, I believe, are 
usually formulated at an age before the child has learned to accept judgments 
ready-made from its seniors—that is to say, before the age of five years. When 
Charlotte Bronté said that she had been observing human nature from the time 
she was five years old, she was saying what was perfectly true—and in her case, 
the observations were those of a natural specialist. 

But others of us who are not at all of the calibre of Charlotte Bronté can, 
I am convinced, lay claim just as she did to have ‘ observed human nature’ 
almost from infancy. I know that I was not more than four years old when I 
decided deliberately—although not, of course, in the words that I am using 
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here—to find out whether the devotion of my father for my mother (she was- 
twenty-five years his junior and he adored her) would go to the length of 
impairing his common-sense. I accordingly asked him, no doubt in the lisping 
tones of innocence, ‘ Who was the greatest writer that ever lived ¢ ’ 

In my own mind, the proper and conventional reply to this was : Shake- 
speare—of whom I may say I knew nothing but his name. 

My kindly, loyal and unsuspicious parent replied, as I had feared all along 
that he might—that, in his view, my mother’s novels were preferable to any- 
thing else that had ever been penned. . . . 

This anecdote places me in no endearing light, but it does support my 
contention that children are engaged in observing, and judging, the mani- 
festations of human nature long before they are generally supposed to be capable 
of forming reasoned judgments at all. In fact, I am not quite sure how far 
reasoning does enter into the process, because it is difficult to tell where instinct 
ends and reason begins, in creatures as secretive as are even the most normal 
children. A child, on being asked that most impertinent and intrustive of all 
questions: ‘What are you thinking about ?’ will almost invariably reply : 
‘Nothing ’—in order to gain time. If the question is pressed, the answer 
given is usually not the true one—as why indeed should it be! Thought is 
more or less incommunicable at the best of times, and children, who are so 
entirely at the mercy of their elders, require more than most of us a refuge 
from the oppressive goodwill that effectually deprives them of the small measure 
of mental independence that they can hope to achieve. , 

The importance that is now given to the adult’s understanding of the 
child has, to my mind, a concomitant importance that is largely ignored: the 
child’s understanding of the adult. It seems to me to be too much taken for 
granted that very young children are either incapable of, or uninterested in, 
the study of adult psychology. I think that, on the contrary, it is a subject 
that, translated into their own terms, occupies a place in the foreground of 
child-consciousness. 

Another personal recollection comes to my help, and I can place the date 
of it with certainty since it was one on which my parents moved into the first 
home that I can really remember—soon after my third birthday. I travelled 
with my mother, who was very young and easily flustered, and she was attacked 
by the typical Victorian fear so common to ‘ the ladies ’ of being ‘ in the wrong 
train’; the panic which was embalmed for all time in the famous music-hall 
song : 

O Mr. Porter, what shall I do ? 
I wanted to go to Birmingham and they’ve taken me on to Crewe ! 


As my mother afterwards told the story—regrettably in my hearing— 
she, hurrying along the crowded platform, gave voice to her fears, and the 
curly-haired infant in her hand uplifted its little voice and replied, in the best 
Fauntleroy tradition : ‘ Don’t be frightened. God will take care of us.’ 

The point of this rather distressing anecdote is that I always knew clearly 
that what I had really said was : ‘ The guard will take care of us.’ I remembered 
saying it; and anyone who knows the coloured travel picture-books of that 
date, with their illustrations of ‘the puff-puff’ and a bearded guard waving 
his green flag, will realise exactly why it occurred to me as a common-sense, 
realistic form of reassurance. 

But—and this is where the question of understanding grown-up psychology 
comes in—I could not correct my mother’s incorrect version of the story, 
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although I disliked it both because I thought it made me sound rather foolish 
and because I was by nature extremely sensitive to accuracy in dialogue. 
But I knew that she would be disappointed, and feel that it spoilt the whole 
effect of her story, if I gave her the true version of it. 

I dic! not conceivably think of her in any critical spirit—but I realised as 
clearly then as I do now, nearly half a century later, that her standards were 
not'the same as mine. She thought that the phrase ‘ God will take care of us ’ 
was somehow rather sweet and touching: J thought it was idiotic, and quite 
unworthy of me—for I was a conceited child, in the sense that I believed myse 
to be incapable of conscious silliness, although I knew that I frequently made 
genuine mistakes. To say ‘God will take oare of us’ when it was so obvious 
that He had delegated the job to the railway officials, would have seemed to 
me very silly indeed. 

Well, such is the story for what it is worth. I know that I was three and a 
half years old at the time, that my recollection of the occasion dates from its 
happening and not from hearing it talked about afterwards—and that I 
deliberately and clearly decided it would be unkind to destroy my mother’s 
pleasure in her anecdote by correcting her mistake and that, purposely and for 
that reason, I never did so. 

There is much in Common or Garden Child that touches, by implication 
rather than by direct assertion, upon these theories of mine. To me this is 
the more interesting because Miss St. Clare Byrne was a better-educated, 
better-balanced and far more intelligent child than I can claim to have been. 
~ She was not, I think, of the introvert type—and this makes it the more remark- 
able that her mental reactions to the memories of childhood should be what 
they are. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that her book is lacking in direct, and 
very charming, narrative. On the contrary. It gives a vivid account, beauti- 
fully written, of an unusual upbringing and it conveys the atmosphere of her 
period, and a sense of youth and activity, with great sensitiveness. If J am 
to quarrel with her at all, it must be on the grounds of her rather harsh 
generalisations about those schoolgirls who annoyed her—justifiably—by § 
their insistence on the sentimental implications of personal relationships. 
Annoying they must undoubtedly have been, but the phase is not an uncommon 
one—and I refuse to believe that all these importunates had ‘ pasty, pallid, 
fat faces . . . and lanky, dull or greasy hair.’ Some of them, at least, must 
have looked like other people ! 

It is the fly in the amber ; and a very small one. The amber itself is clear 
and beautiful, and has caught and retained the sunlight of an early, imperishable 
day. 

E. M. DELAFIELD. 








